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© E&MJ and McGraw-Hill World News, Foreign Correspondents 


® E&MJ Special Correspondents in U. S. 


World-wide readership is built on 
world-wide service 


Editorial helpfulness over the years is the basic The result—complete coverage and up-to-the-minute 
reason why E&MJ leads all other mining publica- news and information. No other mining publication 
tions in paid circulation, intensity of readership, and does such a ‘round-the-world’ job for its readers 
pages of display advertising. and for manufacturers interested in selling to the 
. = : mining industry. 

ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL'S 35 special cor- ° . 
respondents are on the job covering 25 states and If your company is not capitalizing fully on sales 
important mining areas in Canada, Alaska, South opportunities in the metallic and nonmetallic mining 
America, and the Philippines. E&MJ also draws con- market, ask your E&MJ representative to analyze 
stantly on the unrivalled resources of McGraw-Hill the market possibilities for you. He can show you 
World News Bureaus in London, Paris, Berlin, Mos- just where your products fit . . . how you can best 
cow, Tokyo, Bombay, Melbourne, Rio de Janeiro, reach mining’s buying influences, wherever they are 
Buenos Aires, as well as the Bureau's correspond- ... and help you to make more and profitable sales. 


ents in 56 other news centers. 


“If you want to sell mining, you get only part unless you sell the world.” 


ENGINEERING AND gages rspcsnon 


New York 18, N.Y. 


MINING JOURNAL *“™ 
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13 in @ series of Electrical World 


reports on successful industrial advertis- 
ing aimed at clearly defined objectives. 





In 1949 the electric utility companies plan to install 
5,400,000 kilowatts of new capacity, about 59% more 
than their record-breaking total last year. Increases in 
generating capacity will continue at a high level in 1950, 
when they plan 4,700,000 kilowatts, and 1951 with 5,200,- 
000 kw. The electric utilities in 1949 will make over 
14% of the nation’s total capital goods expenditures. 

Even so, you hear rumors in some sections that sales 
are not all they should be. Many manufacturers, having 
done a magnificent job of gearing up their plants to 
meet industry demands, now find themselves all caught- 
up. Manufacturing capacity has expanded to the point 
where supply and demand are getting back into balance 
again. This, as everyone knows, sharpens competition. 

From now on, this vast market will bestow its rewards 
upon those who work hardest at product improvement 
and creative selling. 





Among other things this means that sales promotion 
and advertising will have to work hard for every nickle 
it costs. Every means to strengthen all parts of your 
selling program must be sought out. 

One way to check your advertising efficiency is to 
re-examine the media you're using. Concentration of 
effort is a basic law of selling. Is your advertising con- 
centrated in the strongest media where it works hard- 
est? In the electric power industry that medium is 
Electrical World. 

Here at Electrical World we have facts and figures 
to help you re-examine and strengthen your advertising 
program. We have also a small booklet named “Concen- 
tration, Key to Effective Industrial Advertising.” Right 
now, we think, you'll find it worth your time. A post 
card to Electrical World will get you a copy. 
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SALES HIGHS in'49° 


AN ALL-INDUSTRY 
BUSINESS BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


@ DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Dealers and Contractors who do the best job 
of building business for themselves will be given an International Metro Motor 
Truck. This, plus thousands of dollars worth of other prizes, will inspire them to un- 


precedented sales efforts. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Wholesalers are being given the basis for stimu- 
lated activity in their own organization and, through their salesmen, are working 


with contractor-dealers to HIT NEW SALES HIGHS. 


MANUFACTURERS, through this and supplementary sales programs now have a 


common approach to sales ammunition and incentives for wholesalers and con- 


tractor-dealers alike. 


Each . . . manufacturer, wholesaler and contractor-dealer 
—through his own intensified promotional efforts, is build- 
ing business for himself and, in turn, for the entire domestic 


engineering industry. 


Manufacturers with products for the domestic engineering 
field, who are interested in HITTING NEW SALES HIGHS 
IN 1949, will find in this effort the basis for promotional 
activities, keyed to today's conditions . . . they will find 
that their advertising to the domestic engineering field 
through DOMESTIC ENGINEERING MAGAZINE and 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY 
has a degree of effectiveness possible only through a con- 


certed sales program such as this. 


An overall view of the wide-spread sales possibilities in 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING'S new merchandising pro- 
gram are shown in the all-industry organizational chart on 
the opposite page. A full size reproduction of this chart, 


in three colors is available upon request. 





DOMESTIC ENGINEERING'S com- 
plete facilities are available to assist 
you in the development of your adver- 
tising and promotional plans .. . write 
for further information or consult your 


advertising agency. 
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More 

LETTERS... 
(also see pages 24-25) 
a Railroad President 
writes: 
“IT have enjoyed MOD 
ERN RAILROADS for a 
long time and have 
picked up a number of 
new ideas or have in- 
vestigated conditions on 
our railroad called to 
our attention through 
reading some of the ar 
ticles and advertise 
ments.”’ 

John M. Budd, 

President 

Chicago & Eastern 

Illinois 
Chief Mechanical Officer 
says: 
“IT never fail to find 
something of interest 
to me and to the rail 
road industry.” 

J. D. Loftis, 

Chief of Motive Power 

& Equipment 
Atlantic Coast Line 


fk... 


Author Calls Sawyer’s Ad 
Series “Best Anywhere’ 

To Tue Eprror: Howard G. Sawyer’s 
series on how to advertise to the busi- 
ness man, now appearing in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, is the best basic ad ma- 
terial and thinking | have seen any- 
where. 

I would like to quote extensively trom 
it (with footnote credit) in my forth- 
coming book with Dr. P. V. Horn on 
“Exporting for Profit” (Prentice-Hall, 
1950). ‘Many of the points you make 
can be translated to the little-explored 
field of overseas advertising.——FRANK- 
LIN Pracer, foreign trade department, 
School of Business and Civic Adminis- 
tration, City College, New York. 


Thanks for Saving Us $100, 
Mr.K.,But We Keep the Stamps! 


To Tue Eprror: I would like to give 
you a few tips which should be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and which 
should eliminate ill-will of readers. 

1. Within two weeks, your publica- 
tion has sent me eight letters, all iden- 
tical. It is the same letter that you have 
sent me many times before. If you de- 
sire to throw away postage and printing 
material, why not cut down on the mail- 
ings and split the difference with me 
by sending me a couple hundred stamps? 

All of the letters were addressed to 
my Elkins Park, Pa., address, despite 
the fact that I have sent your firm fully 
a dozen cards asking them to change my 
address. | am returning all eight letters 
as the Elkins Park postoffice is jumping 
on me for not announcing my change of 
address and this is the only way I can 


Te 
to the Editor 


conceive of getting your attention. 

3. The letter, 1 am sure, is the same 
as the others requesting me to sign up 
for InpusTRIAL Marketinc. I have sub- 
scribed to your publication for the past 
five years, have helped you to sell 
hundreds. of subscriptions by featuring 
many times in our Winston’s Business 
Digest your excellent InpUsTRIAL Mar- 
KeTING Data Book Number, but still 
you do not know that I am a subscriber 
and probably never will. 

4. Why not take tear-sheets of some of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S articles on how 

keep a mailing list up-to-date, and 
ask some one in your mailing depart- 
ment to use them. Certainly your mailing 
department needs these articles as much 
as any mailing department.—Paut S. 
Keiser, Epitror, Winston’s Business Di- 
gest. 

{IM regrets Mr. Keiser’s  incon- 
venience—admires his writing ability— 
enjoys his sense of humor—has gone in- 
to huddle with the usually efficient cir- 
culation department—has received as- 
surance that in future reader Keiser will 
get just one little old, measly letter. IM 
cannot resist repeating unverified story 
about Time— of how a name plate 
jammed in addressing equipment, went 
unnoticed with result that a completely 
bewildered Montana sheepherder re- 
ceived 11,803 notices that his sub- 
scription was soon to expire.—ED.| 


Richard Carland’s ‘Dustry’ 
Hit the Nail on the Head 


To Tue Eprror: I have had some- 
thing to do with the last three Instru- 
ment Society Shows as exhibit manager 
and have the fourth one coming up in 


TO THE EDITOR: Last month Palmer Langdon (at right), assistant publisher, 

Finishing Publications, New York, got third place for his 39-foot sloop, Tiny Neal, 

in the Miami-Nassau race. After the race I flew to Nassau and joined Langdon for 

a week’s cruise around the Berry Islands.—Walter Painter, advertising manager, 
Technical Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Chief Engineer writes: 
“I find it very interest 
ing indeed not only the 
news and articles, but 
advertising as well. 
J. B. Akers 
Chief Engineer 
Southern Railway 
a Purchasing Agent 
writes: 
“Have been favorably 
impressed with the edi 
torials and _ pictorial 
presentation of railroad 
problems and the solu- 
tions developed by 
some of the roads. Your 
publication is doing a 
good job keeping rail- 
road men informed of 
current developments. 
G. O. Beale 
Chief Purchasing & 
Stores Officer 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Modern Railroads 
. 
Publishing Co. 
201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
—— = *"T 
at 
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September of this year. Therefore, talk- 
ing as one who has had something to 
do with industrial shows, I can say that 
Mr. Carland has done a most excellent 
job on his article, “Dustry Rides Again,” 
in the April issue. 

I would like to reproduce this story 
and send it to our St. Louis exhibitors. 
Would you grant me permission to do 
this? Of course, we would carry the 
credit line—RicHarp Rimpacu, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Instrument Society of 
America, Pittsburgh. 


Shining Guidepost, But It 
Brings Out One Small Peeve 


To Tue Eprror: Last night I spent 
a couple of very pleasant and profitable 
hours reading your current issue—an 
unusually good one among consistently 
good issues. INpusTRIAL MARKETING is 
a shining guidepost for me as it certain- 
ly brings essential information that 
helps point the way. On various occa- 
sions, I’ve recommended it highly to 
young chaps interested in advertising 
and marketing. 

One little peeve I have is the “con- 
tinued on page .. . somewhere way in 
the back of the book.” I am afraid that 
jumping about the pages will cause me 
to miss something. However, this is a 
minor dissatisfaction when weighed 
against the generous store of practical 
help provided by your publication. 
S. E. Voran, Advertising Manager, 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland. 


Fixible? The Nxt Thing You 
Know, We'll Be Doing It 

To Tue Eprror: For the past 20 
minutes I have been fighting off the im- 
pulse to write this letter, but now my 
resistance is at lowest ebb. 

I've been browsing thru the April is- 
sue of INpustRIAL MARKETING after a 
quick scanning of the opening article 
by John Ellis. What provokes me most 
s that I keep coming back to page 34 
to look at the series of highest scoring 
advertisements illustrated at the top of 
the page. 

That dang’d Ross ad sure is a stopper 

. How do you spell the word Flexi- 
ble, Mr. Editor? Could it be that such 
an obvious error, yet phonetically cor- 
rect, is the secret for attracting atten- 
tion’—or, should my face be red? 
Please explain!—Wituiam —_-RrerzKe, 
Crescent Advertising Agency, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

The Ross ad is for a bus manufac- 
_s by Flxible Co., Loudonville, O. 

) 


‘4 Colors Cheaper than 2° 
Has Ad Man Starry Eyed 

lo Tue Eprror: In this day of steep 
graphic arts costs we've made a para- 
doxical discovery that has us all starry- 
eyed. 

We ran into a hitherto unknown 
printer who has mastered a color print- 
ing technique that gives us four-color 
printing at less than we used to pay for 
two-color. Sound impossible? I know it 

but it’s true. Here’s an example. We 
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frequently prepare “Deal” sheets for our 
salesmen. These sheets picture a counter 
display containing our merchandise— 
plus a little descriptive copy. It’s nor- 
mally a two-color black and white job 
with an additional color thrown in to add 
some life. Using the newly discovered 
color technique, we now run the counter 
display and packages in four colors and 
have the option of using any of the four 
colors elsewhere on the sheet. 

Mark this. The cost for the four-color 
job is approximately 15% below what 
we were paying for the two-color job. 

We now consider reproducing our 
products in four colors on our lowest 
budgeted printed matter. And we now 
have the solution to economical four- 
color printing in smal] quantities. 

Though we're pretty covetous of our 
new discovery we'll give further de- 
tails to any budget-happy ad man who 
drops us a line —Anprew J. Byrne, Ad- 
vertising Department, Bauer & Black, 
Chicago. 


He Thinks and We Agree .. . 
Crisp is Pretty Crisp 

To Tue Epitor: For some time I 
have been following with interest the 
articles appearing in your magazine by 
Richard D. Crisp. His latest one, which 
appears in your March, 1949, copy, en- 
titled “How to Boil the Fat Out of 
Sales Costs” is, in my estimation, the 
best yet. 

1 am anxious to know whether you 
are going to prepare reprints of this 
article. I would like to have all of our 
sales management personnel read this 
article, and thus would require .. . some 
copies.—Cuar_es L. HAMMAN, general 
sales staff manager, Columbia Steel 


Co.. San Francisco. 


Let’s Take Sides ... Whom 
Do You Look At? 

To Tue Eprror: We were interested 
in your comments concerning the ex- 
traordinary methods resorted to by in- 
dustrial firms to attract attention to 
their ads in consumer media. As you 
know, one of our ads was used as an 
example. (See Editor’s note below.) 

In defense of the advertisement which 
we ran and which you stated was not in 
accordance with the Starch findings, we 
would like to point out that our ad 
covered a series of resins which im- 
part certain characteristics to clothing. 
Even though these resins are sold to 
textile manufacturers, our purpose was 
create a desire in the minds of women 
readers for these outstanding character- 
istics. Consequently, we feel that the ad 
took full advantage of the doctrine that 
women, and not men, look at pictures 
of other women.—Howarp Huston, as- 
sistant to the president, American 
Cyanamid, N. Y. 

[Copy Chasers (April IM, p. 86), 
discussing American Cyanamid’s ad 
entitled “How do women make up their 
minds?” said Starch reveals that men 
look at men, not women. This time, we're 
gonna be neutral . . . sometimes it all de- 
pends on where you're lookin. —ED. | 





To make original application sales, you 
need the Impact of Facts. 


For facts are the pathway from plan 
to plant. Hundreds of separate sets of 
facts go into the final decision. 


All title groups are responsible. Each 
must have, for every new application, 
all the facts. 


That's why hundreds of manufacturers 
advertise in |I&EC. Its 35,000 subscribers 
(ABC) include all the men who need 
to know the facts across all title groups. 
They find I&EC the key to original 
application of both equipment and 
materials. 


For the longest sales leverage per 
advertising dollar, put your product 
data before this fact-seeking audience 
—advertise in I&EC. 


INDUSTRIAL & 
ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 
key to original applications 


Published by THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Advertising management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO —PHILADELPHIA—CLEVE- 
LAND—SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES—SEATTLE 

















































































Come 
West 


I; you are looking for a slice 
of the country's richest elec- 
trical market, take Horace 
Greeley's advice. There is a 
new Golden Era in the mak- 
ing West of the Rockies. 


Beepending population, 
westward migrating industry, 
high purchasing power, ample 
natural resources and a favor- 
able economic and social 


cl'mate all contribute to the 
West's new Gold Rush. 


Co csides these facts: The 
West is growing five times as 
fast as the U.S..... Western 
industry is expanding at triple 
the national rate .... One 
fifth of all U. S. construction 
is in the West... . Western 
electrical power systems will 
spend $735,000,000 on new 
facilities in 1949. 


W..: more information on 


how to get a share of this rich 
market? Ask for Buying 
Power Survey No. 191. 


/ Publisher 


257 advertisers used 1087 pages 
of advertising to cultivate electri- 
cal business in the West in 1948 


ABC ABP 


ELECTRICAL 
WEST 


68 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
For more than 60 years Spokes. 


man for the most highly electri 
fied region of the U. S. 








Midwest May Set Pace for 
Nation's Business in '49 


Business conditions throughout the 
country in the second half of this year 
will hinge on what happens in the Mid- 
west, many economists believe. 

They are centering their attention on 
the region from Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh on the east to the Chicago indus- 
trial area on the west. 

The reason for the Midwest's great 
national .significance is its large chunk 
of heavy industries—steel, oil, metal 
working, rails, automobiles, machine 
tools, capital equipment—which have 
provided an underpinning for the 
economy as other lines have had their 
individual slowdowns. 

Most economists and business advi- 
sors believe that the heavy lines are 
next for readjustment. Thus the Mid- 
west—which has had unusually good 
business for the past ten years—prob- 
ably will experience further slowdowns 
toward the end of this year. How severe 
these become will tell the story of how 
much recession the country as a whole 
will feel. 

These generalizations are based on the 
consensus of a group of economists from 
every part of the country who met re- 
cently for a series of unpublicized ses- 
sions. They issued no public statements 
and asked for anonymity, because they 
wanted to talk freely and without neces- 
sity to compromise divergences in their 
views. 

Reports from around the country 
showed a jagged, up-and-down pattern: 

Vew England—Doing better than last 
winter, partly as a result of recent in- 
creases in orders for textiles to meet fall 
and winter markets. 

Vew York Also doing a little better. 
because of some brightening in the mid 
dle-priced women’s apparel lines. 

Virginia and Carolinas—Not so good. 
Much moaning about slumps in cotton, 
tobacco, and furniture. Textile makers 
treading cautiously to see which of the 
many competing fabrics hold the public 
fancy. 

Deep South—While savings are gen- 
erally good throughout rest of the coun- 
trv. savings in the South have not been 
rising. Fears are being heard that, de- 
spite new industry, the South may slip 
back in the direction of its prewar 
doldrums. 

Texas and Southwest—Going at a 
booming rate, though not quite as exu- 
berant as a year ago. 

Great Plains Area—In the region of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and Wyoming, construction is doing bet- 
ter than in any other large area of the 
country. Apparently it is based on farm 
prosperity and preparations for in- 
creased airplane production. 

Pacific Coast—Los angeles is recover- 
ing from its decline in employment and 


Trends 
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general business. Other parts of the 
Coast are holding up, and profiting from 
recent inflow of new industries. 

For the whole country, the economists 
guesses on unemployment during the 
coming winter ranged from 3 to 8 mil- 
lion, with the average falling between 
5 and 6 million. 

Although the experts came to no pat 
agreement on the outlook, a comparison 
of their current. views with those of 
the past shows a significant change on 
the subject of unemployment. Today, 
in the light of a rather weak “spring up- 
turn,” estimates of future unemploy- 
ment are averaging higher than they 
have been in previous calculations. 
Austin Kiptincer, Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 


Power Capacity Growth Not 
Enough to Stop Shortages 


Drouth conditions, sudden increases in 
load, equipment breakdowns and other 
factors will continue to cause power 
shortages in many parts of the country. 

The reason is that this country is op- 
erating with almost no reserves of pow- 
er and that power supply is barely keep- 
ing up with demand. 

These statements were made by E. 
Robert de Luccia, chief of the Federal 
Power Commission’s bureau of power, 
at the annual Midwest Power Confer- 
ence. He said that despite installation 
of about 4,500,000 kilowatts of generat- 
ing capacity in the past year, the ag- 
gregate excess of capacity over peak 
demand in the past two years has been 
estimated at 5% or less, which has not 
been sufficient to prevent shortages in 
some areas and concern over possible 
shortages elsewhere. 

“The only remedy,” he said, “is to 
put in capacity at a faster rate than 
load is growing, with a view toward 
building reserves to at least 15%.” 

The annual installation of new gen- 
erating capacity is expected to average 
6 million kilowatts in the next three 
years, he said. If that rate is maintained 
there will be “more nearly adequate re- 
serves” in most sections of the country 
by the winter of 1952-°53. However, the 
shortage of power in the Pacific North- 
west will continue at least until 1954. 
when new hydro-electric plants on the 
Columbia river are scheduled to begin 
operation. 


'49 Bituminous Coal Sales 
to Dip, Other Fuels Rise 


Coal must develop products that fit 
changing demands if it is to enjoy 4 
large share of a growing energy market, 
George A. Lamb, business surveys 
manager of the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., told members of the 

(Continued on Page 102) 



















































Design Engineers are always scanning the 
field for new ideas, new methods and new 
ways of improving their product. 


But solid technical help with their problems re- 
» quires information that is complete, factual, authentic 
and up-to-date. Changes in mechanisms, machines, 
ie equipment and appliances, require substantial facts 
. —performance data, physical characteristics, design 


calculations. 
at 
mm 


of MACHINE DESIGN—the only professional journal of De- 
2 sign Engineers—provides this necessary engineering help. 
p- It is the preferred source of information in over 9,000 plants. 
y- According to MACHINE DESIGN'S continuing readership 
ti study, 89% of the readers allot 2 hour to 4 hours to read 
of each issue and 73% find that it takes more than one session 
to finish their reading. 






>t 
Your advertising in MACHINE DESIGN reaches the Design 


in 


What Design Engineer Reading Habits 
: Mean to You 





Engineer whose specification means volume sales in this market. 
You get five readers per copy because MACHINE DESIGN is 
a routed publication and you get continuing value because 90% 
of all copies are filed for future reference. 


For the full story of what the reading habits of design en- 
gineers mean to you, ask for the new booklet “Reader Interest 
of Design Engineers . . . and what it means to you.” 


-| MACHINE DESICH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION © PENTON BUILDING @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
‘it NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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,.. everything from 
cleats to cameras, 
winches to watches 
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Problems 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Advertising and Sales Plan 
Offered to Small Distributor 

I'd be very grateful if you would 
guide me out of the maze in which I 
find myself. I want directions to those 
sources which discuss my problems 
from my company level, which is as 
follows: 

Machinery distributor, handling a 

great many different lines. 

Small—five salesmen on the road. 

Interstate—covering only a portion 

of an industrial state. 

Budget small, limiting advertising 

to mail campaigns and catalog. 

Competition keen. 

Some of the problems for which I 

would like to find answers are: 

Advertising and sales promotional 

programs to suit our needs and po- 

sition. 

An efficient salesmen’s compensa- 

tion plan. 

A plan which will insure reporting 

and recording of salesmen’s activi- 

ties, and follow-up of customeis 
and prospects. 

I realize that I am asking for a 
lot of information. But there are prob- 
ably a great many small machinery 
distributors who have found answers 
to similar problems, and I am anxious 
to learn from their experience. Any 
help from you would be greatly ap- 
preciated.—-SaLes MANAGER. 

You have indeed asked for more 
than we can give you in this very 
short column. However, the following 
points may be of some help to you. 

1) Advertising and sales promo- 
tion program: 

A. Would visit a good small indus- 
trial advertising agency and offer to 
buy the boss a lunch and discuss your 
problems with him. He probably won't 
want to take your account but will 
give you some good advice and coun- 
sel. 

B. Specifically, you need a well-se- 
lected mailing list, containing all the 
key buyers and specifiers of your type 
of machinery within you natural 
market. 

C. If your budget permits, some 
type of mailing piece should go to this 
group frequently enough to keep your 
name and services before them. Oc- 
casionally these pieces should be per- 
sonal and should try to bring in re- 
quests for quotations which your 
salesmen can follow up. 

D. A varitype offset catalog, black 


and white, should serve your purpose 
in a practical economical way, or you 
may be able to get enough literature 
from the manufacturers you represent 
to prepare small catalogs in a common 
binder with your own index in the 
front or back. 

2) Salesmen’s compensation plan: 

A. We recommend a_combina- 
tion of base salary and direct com- 
mission. The more frequently you pay 
these extra commissions, the greater 
the incentive. Monthly incentive pay- 
ments are recommended. 

B. If you care to go further, you 
can include in your incentive plan re- 
quirements such as reporting of calls, 
requests for follow-up quotations, lit- 
erature demonstrations, etc. 

C. A plan to insure reporting calls: 

(1) As indicated above, if you 
make as a part of the incentive the 
requirement that calls be reported, 
you may have a more air-tight sys- 
tem. However, if you penalize a sales- 
man who may have been a little care- 
less for a week or two, he may resent 
it and sales may fall. 

(2) In the case of most companies 
good relationship between manage- 
ment and the men, with reasonably 
frequent prodding, succeeds in having 
calls reported with reasonable prompt- 
ness. 

(3) Be sure, however, that you use 
the information the men report to you. 
Keep a customer card showing calls, 
quotations, sales, and other pertinent 
data. This may act as a guide to man- 
agement and an aid to each salesman. 
If you do this, your men will be more 
interested in cooperating when you 
call for their reports requesting fol- 
low-ups. Be sure this is done prompt- 
ly; otherwise your men will be dis- 
couraged. 

These few comments are very rudi- 
mentary, but one or more may prove 


helpful. 


Advertising Production Cost 
Is Not Gage of Excellence 


We have a very small advertising 
budget, but on the other hand our 
management expects the very best ad- 
vertisements. As I never can indulge 
in color, bleed, or fancy artwork, what 
chance do I have of competing with 
the boys with the big budgets. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

You certainly do start off with a 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Route to Utility Executives 


GAS Editorial Leadership 


The JULY SAFETY ISSUE will be the first of its type in this field. Devoted 
to the promotion of safe-practice knowledge, thousands of advance paid copies 
have already been ordered for distribution in the gas industry. 

The broad influence of GAS is due to the clear reports and interesting 
stories in each issue on the details gas men want to know. In no other gas industry 
publication will you find more exclusive articles, original research, and statistics 
per issue... written by the largest staff of feature writers in the industry. 


What GAS Circulation Plan means to Advertisers 


With the nearly 40% turnover of executive personnel in the gas industry 
in less than six years, GAS’ plan of directed circulation insures flexibility to keep 
up with the personnel changes in job classifications that are the chief buying 
influences. 37 leading companies who have been selling this industry for years 
provide us at frequent intervals with confidential lists of the executives they 
contact and their salesmen call on. Names not already included in our paid circu- 
lation are added to our directed subscription lists to receive GAS each month. 

In GAS, the advertiser reaches more active top executives, technical officers, 
sales executives and department managers than the next two publications com- 


: ' 
bined! LOS ANGELES 4, 198 S. Alvarado Street 
NEW YORK 18, 11 West 42nd Street 
CHICAGO 3, 1064 Peoples Gas Building 
TULSA, 2519 S. Harvard Court 


30 


new GAS advertisers 
first five months 


of 1949° 


Aluminum Company of America 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
American Pipe & Steel Corp. 
Bechtel Corporation 

B G M Construction Company 
Deaton G Sons 

Dearborn Chemical Company 
Detroit Lubricator Company 
Dowell, Inc. 

Fluor Corporation Ltd. 

Formica Company 

R. H. Fulton G Company 

Gas Machinery Company 

A. C. Holder Construction Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 

Latex Construction Company 
Lloyd Metal Foundry 

F. H. Maloney Company 

Master Tank G Welding Company 
Oklahoma Contracting Company 
Oklahoma Glass Fiber Corp. 
Parkhill Truck Company 

H. K. Porter Company 

Republic Stee! Corporation 

R.P.B. Corporation 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Security Valve Company 

Standard Pipeprotection, Inc. 
Standard Pipeline Construction Co. 
Stauffer Manufacturing Company 
Trojan Construction Company 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
E. H. Wachs Company 

Western Supply Company 

White Rodgers Electric Company 
Williams Bros. Corporation 

T. D. Williamson, Inc. 

W-K-M Company 

*Did not advertise in GAS in 1948. 


More Circulation to GAS Executives 


1. Gas Companies Distributing 
Through Pipe Lines: 
a. Subs. in Company Name 1344 865 350 
b. Pres., V.P., Secy., Treas 426 167 
c. Supts., Engineers, Mgrs 2217. +1399 577 
d 
. 
f 


More Readers per Advertising Dollar 


Total Gas Co. 
Circulation Circulation 
Be Ariehasscbdetenu : j 32.7 
SE. 6i4enes As J 22.0 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL ......... . 12.1 
GA. AG.J. 


GAS GA. AG.J. 


. Assistant Supts., Engineers, Mgrs... 375 648 161 
. Sales Managers 221 64 


. Assisiant Sales Managers 
and Sales Employees 118 138 35 


g. All other Gas Employees 379 


Total Circulation .... rae 6361 2645 
Gas Company Circulation ... ‘a . aI 4076 1460 
12-Page Advertising Rate . $185 $120 


More Circulation — More Coverage 


GAS GA. AG.J. . Public Service Officials 65 
NEW ENGLAND oe 315154 . . Libraries, Schools 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC .... 1034 4% . Manufacturers, Employees 526 
. Bottled Gas Operators 71 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 479 170 : 
. Misc. and other dealers 
E. NO. CENTRAL Sadek 950 370  Unilocstied 38 
E. SO. CENTRAL . phuawe 148 72 
W. NO. CENTRAL 227 
W. SO. CENTRAL Nr ee ; 825 
MOUNTAIN 89 76 
PACIFIC isle 270 123 
329 245 


TOTAL CIRCULATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TO GAS UTILITIES 5731 4076 


pene ae See standard CCA and ABC Statement forms 
6804 5281 for complete description of groups listed. 
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Circulation than the next Two publications combined! 
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® ARMOUR 

® BORDEN 

® PILLSBURY 

® GENERAL MILLS 

® STANDARD BRANDS 
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THE INDUSTRYS PRODUCTION PAPER | 











The Production Publication of the 
Baking Industry. 


The Digest reaches 80% of the 
purchasing power of the Indus- 
try at a cost of $120 per page. 
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May. 30-June 10. Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 

June 2-12. Construction Industries Ex- 
position & Home Show, Pan Pacific Au- 
ditorium, Los Angeles. 

June 6. National Industrial Service 
Assn., Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

June 6-10. Confectionary Industries 
Exposition, Chicago. 

June 8-10. American Congress of 
Surveying & Mapping Instruments & 
Equipment. Washington, D. C. 

June 19-24. 3rd International Store 
Modernization Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

June 20-22. National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents “Inform-a-Show”, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

June 27-30. American Electroplaters’ 
Society Convention, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

July 21-27. Modern Store Fronts Fix- 
tures and Equipment Show, Soldier 
Field, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Automobile Accessories 
Assn., Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Western Packaging Expo- 
sition, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Aug. 15-17. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Aug. 23-26. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con- 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 17-20. Mail Advertising Service 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 18-21. American Public Works 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21. National Butane-Propane 
Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 19-23. National Technical Con- 
ference of the [Illuminating Engineering 
Society, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Paper Trade As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Electronics Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 2-6. American Transit Assn., 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 3-6 National Frozen Food Locker 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institute, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 4-6. Industrial Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition, Convention 
Hall Detroit. 

Oct. 12-15 National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 17-20. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metals Exposi- 
tion, Cleveland. 





Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

Oct. 20-23. National Auto Wreckers 
Assn., Chicago. 

Oct. 23-26. Annual Conference & 
Products Exhibit of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 24-28. National Safety Congress 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Oct. (date not set) Midwest Electrical 
Exposition, Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum, Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium. San Francisco. 

Nov. 2-5. Paint Industries Show, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 4-6. Annual Paint Industries 
Show, Chicago. 

Nov. 5-8. American Institute of 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3. National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 2. Building & Fac- 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 71st Ar- 
mory, New York City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City. 


1950 


Jan. 16-19. Plant Maintenance Show, 
Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Jan. 23-27. Southwest Air Condition- 
ing Exposition, State Fair Park, Dallas, 
Texas. 

May 8-12. American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 

Week of May 22. National Marine Ex 
position, New York City. 

Sept. 5-9. National Chemical Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-29. lron & Steel Exposition, 
Cleveland. 


1952 


May (tentative). International Pe 
troleum Exposition, Tulsa. 


Foreign 


June 11-26. Antwerp Internationa! 
Fair, Palais des Sports, Antwerp, Bel 
gium. 

July 23-31. Swedish Industries Fair. 
Malmo, Sweden. 

June 19-July 4. International Trad: 
Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

Opened July 10, 1948. 10 year expe 
sition. International Exhibition of In 
dustry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil. 

Aug. 6-13. Royal National Agricul 
tural & Industrial Exhibition, Brisbane. 
Australia. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 10. Engineering & Ma- 
rine Exhibition, London. 
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NIAA Will Open 27th Annual Conference 


More than 1,000 members will attend four-day meeting 


at Buffalo to discuss 


| ITH attendance expected to pass 

the 1,000 mark easily, the 27th 
annual conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association prom- 
ises to set a record, not only in size 
but also in program scope and 
quality. 

The program will get under way of- 
ficially at 7 p. m. Sunday, June 12, 
with a “get-acquainted” banquet in 
the Hotel Statler’s Niagara Room, 
where members will rub shoulders 
with the industrial marketing, adver- 
lising and selling experts from many 
parts of the country who are slated to 
speak in the following three days. 


ictive Agenda 


Monday at 10 a.m. conventioners 
will attend a fast moving, streamlined 
business meeting, presided over by 
William A. Marsteller, easy-to-listen- 
to NIAA president, who will give a 
quick report of the past year’s ac- 
complishments. National officers for 
1949.50 will be elected, and new 
NIAA by-laws will be presented for 
ratilication. Voting on the business of 
the eeting will be by chapter dele- 
gates and alternates previously named 
by upter presidents. 


OU the-spot proof of NIAA’s rapid 


industrial 
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marketing problems 


and powerful growth will be the 
presentation of charters to five new 
chapters. 

At a 12:15 p. m. luncheon, Buf- 
falo’s Mayor Dowd and Buffalo chap- 
ter president Fred B. Stubinger will be 
on hand for welcoming remarks. 
David Austin, U. S. Steel vice-presi- 
dent, will present a challenging key- 
note address, “Back the Attack with 
Firepower”. 

Winners of NIAA panel ay “or 
the best industrial advertising cam- 
paigns will be named by committee 
chairman Norman F. Hadley. 

Russell L. Putman, president, Put- 
man Publishing Co., Chicago, will pre- 
sent the $2,000 Putman Award for 
the best use of industrial” advertis- 
ing and the best documentation of 
such use. Award money will be 
divided between the winning adver- 
tiser and his agency. 

On succeeding days winners will 
be named for (1) the McGraw Hill 
Award (2) Industrial Marketing’s 
editorial achievement awards (3) 
NIAA_ publisher sales presentation 
award, and (4) the Conference at- 
tendance award. All presentation 
ceremonies will be streamlined, brief. 

W. K. Beard Jr., vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 


York, will present the McGraw-Hill 
Award of $1,000 to the NIAA chapter 
making the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the advancement of industrial 
advertising. Participating chapters are 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Rochester. 
George C. Callos, executive vice- 
president, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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5 Steps 


By KEN M. DAVEE 


Davee - ehnieir & Ke Tina 
Marketing Researct 
Chicaa 


MERICAN business. we are told. 
spends about $109,000,000 a year 


on 6,000 house publications—an aver 
age of $18,000 each. 
Yet how many of the manage- 


ments paying for these expensive pro 
motions know whether they are get- 
ting their How do 
they know what to do to get more for 


money's worth? 


their money? One way to find out is 
a readership study, such as was made 
of the News-Graphic.” a 
monthly tabloid-type newspaper for 


“Sears 


the 125,000 employes of nationwide 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The study was made for a company 
that largely sells to the public, but the 
method, the findings and the measures 
taken as a result of the findings are 
for the most part equally useful to 
companies that sell to business and 
industry and that sponsor employe 
publications. 

Five steps are involved in a tech- 
nique that such companies can use 
and that was used for Sears to find 
out (1) whether an employe publica- 
tion is paying off and (2) how it can 
be made to pay off better: 


First Step: 


Establish the objective. Get it boiled 
down to a clear-cut, written statement 
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to Finding Out... 


which everyone concerned agrees will 
cover what is to be learned. 

Anyone who has studied chemistry, 
physics or other science in school re- 
members the first statement—the hy- 
pothesis—that appeared at the top of 
each lab exercise. That statement of 


objective—clear, concise, thoroughly 





What Do Employes Read? 
When Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. executives disagreed on 
how many of the company’s 
125,000 employes—and 
which ones—read the Sears 
employe publication, no 
time was wasted on argu- 
ment. The company spent 
cold eash on a readership 
study. which brought facts 
and led to changes, includ- 
ing a switch to regional is- 
sues and much more empha- 
sis on how-to-do-it editorial 
content. Any company with 
an employe publication can 
benefit from this description 
of how the study was done 
and what was found out 
about employe readers. 











Does Your Employe Magazine Pay? 


understood—is just as important to 

the reader interest analyst as it is in 

any other research. You need that 
clear-cut objective for two reasons: 

1. To show where your study is 

going—a guide for every step. 

2. To show yourself and the boss, 
after it is finished, that you have 
reached the end you sought. 

In the survey of reader interest in 
the “Sears News-Graphic” this was the 
objective: 

To measure the current extent 
of reader interest in the “News 
Graphic” among Sears employes 
and to determine what editorial 
steps may he taken to increase in 
terest and readership. 

The second part of the above-stat: d 
objective is important. It says that 
after the study has determined what 
has been read, who reads the publica- 
tion and who doesn’t, something will 
be done to increase readership. It is 
to everyone’s interest to suggest right 
at the beginning—in the objective 
what is going to be done about the 
surveys findings once they are in. 
This helps in designing a survey that 
will yield the best results. 


Second Step: 


Analyze the problem. After the ob- 
jective has been determined, you are 
still far from ready to grab an issue 
of the publication and a pad of paper 
and start your questioning. Belore 
that, you coldly, objectively see w/a! 
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CONTESTS, PRETTY GIRLS get highest employe-reader- 
ship, Sears study shows. On inside page of house organ, pic- 
ture of company wire-recorder demonstrated by comely Miss 
ranked higher than picture-without-girl on cover. Center: 


the reader has learned to expect in 
your publication. 

To do this for “Sears News-Graph- 
ic,” the 24 issues preceding the test 
issue were carefully studied. The 
analysis followed these lines: 


|. Material was classified by sub- 
ject matter into these six groups: 


a. Articles primarily for entertain- 
ment. This included humor, puz- 
zles, cheesecake, etc. 

b. Articles to help the employe do 

his job better—in this case articles 

on merchandise. how to sell, store 
promotions, courtesy and service. 

c. Institutional material, including 

material on the profit-sharing plan. 

d. Stories on operating emergencies 

fire and flood stories. ete. 

e. Accounts of openings of new 

stores and the new mail order 

branch. 

f. Articles on personnel stories of 

individuals, their civic achieve- 

ments, service records, retirements 
and that sort of thing. 

2. Next, all of the material in the 
24 issues was measured and fitted in- 
to these vardstick 
WOrk, 


classifications 


. Then, a measurement was taken 
of the proportion of space allocated 
to photographs and the space for other 
features, such as material on men com- 
pared with material on women, ma- 
terial on Chicago main office per- 
sonnel compared with material on 
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field personnel and material on top 
executives compared with material on 
other personnel. 


Third Step: 


Set the stage and do the fieldwork. 
Plan the sample so that a true cross- 
section of readers can be obtained in 
a practical number of locations and 
with practical numbers of interviews 
and interviewers. 

Because of the memory factor, in- 
terview all readers within approxi- 
mately the same few days after re- 
ceiving the publication. Make prepara- 
tions for the interviewing therefore. 
in advance. As part of this “setting 
the stage”, make arrangements with 
the managers of the offices, plants or 
branches represented in the sample. 
so the interviewing can be done at the 
respondent's places of employment. 
And. whether the interviewing is to 
be done at the respondents’ work or 
at their homes, the interviewers must 
be selected and trained and given in- 
structions and kits. 

In the survey of the “Sears News- 
Graphic,” the sampling of employes to 
be interviewed followed the standard 
procedure of representing each group 
in proper proportion—geographically, 
Chicago versus field, executives ver- 
sus other, men versus women, etc. 

Preceded by a letter from the home 
office, one of the principals of our 
organization called on each of the 
store or plant managers whose units 


<~NEWSIBGRAPHIC "A" Military Grephi-Quiz 






< ond kw 


Services tor shat. 
via wire recerder 
ty Gamer duneian 





Graphi-Quiz, two other contest stories, were best read. Left: 

Phoney story (circled) in test issue eliminated readers whose 

answers in interviews were unreliable. Replies of 67 employes 
who “remembered” story were not tabulated. 


were included in the sample and ex- 
plaihed the objective and procedure. 
In each city, experienced marketing 
research interviewers were trained. 
The issue tested was carefully se- 
lected as a typical issue of the “News- 
Graphic” —with the usual assortment 
of articles and pictures and_ the 
average proportions of each. It was 
distributed to the employes, in the 
usual manner, on the scheduled day. 
Each interviewer was given a 
bundle of copies of the test issues, one 
for each interview she was to make. 
The issues the interviewers carried 
were essentially the same as those 
distributed to the employes except for 
one change—one article was dropped 
out and another, one which no em- 
ploye had seen, was put in its place. 
This “phoney” article was in a fairly 
conspicuous place on page 2 (Above). 
The purpose of this substituted ar- 
ticle was to improve the accuracy of 
the results by eliminating people 
whose memories were unreliable, who 
wanted to tell you what they thought 
you wanted to hear or who were de- 
liberately misleading. We eliminated 
from our tabulation the 67 who said 
they had seen the “phoney” article. 
The typical interview went like this: 
The interviewer approached the em- 
ploye, explained her purpose, re- 
corded the sex, department number, 
years with Sears and similar infor- 
mation on a questionnaire blank 
provided and then, showing a copy of 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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What's the Cost of Your Ad Readership? 


A media analyst adds an important postscript 








to the results of the Advertising u 


Research Foundation's study of business 


paper readership. 


His tentative findings 





show that full-page, black-and-white ads - 


in front of book cost least per reader. 


THAT AD position in a business 


paper gets you the most for 
your money / 
\ possible start at finding the 


answer to that question may be found 
in an analysis that Charles Pumpian, 
director of media, Henri. Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago agency. has made 
of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion's study of business paper reader- 
ship. 

Mr. Pumpian’s analysis of the study, 
which covered the Oct. 15, 1948, is- 
sue of Automotive Industries, gives 
the cost per point of readership rating 
for various positions in the issue, 
based on what you pay for the space. 

The analysis shows that full-page, 
black-and-white front of 
the book qualified 


reader than any other position and 


ads in the 


cost less per 


that two-color pages in the solid ad 


36 


section at the back of the book cost 
the most. 

Although emphasizing that a single 
study is not conclusive, Mr. Pumpian 
believes that the analysis, prepared 
for executives in his own agency, may 
point the way to valid 
clusions as the body of evidence is en- 
Meanwhile the analysis pre- 
sents some interesting findings on the 


more con- 


larged. 


“relative cost per point of readership” 
of ads in the front of the book, in the 
middle of the book after the lead arti- 
cle. and in the solid section in the 
back. On the same basis, the analysis 
measures the relative value of color as 
compared with black and white and of 
various space size units. 

Among the findings: 

|. Black-and-white pages in the 
front of the book delivered a point 
of readership at an average cost 
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one-time rates. 
cost for any 


of $6.06, based on 
This was the 
group of ads in the issue. 


2. The most expensive average cost 


lowest 


($12.56) was for two-color pages in 
the solid ad section in back of book. 
3. “A lower readership cost was 
secured by position far forward, 
with the lowest cost for ads in front 
of the book before editorial.” 

1. “Half-pages did much 
when positioned alongside editorial 
material in the forward sections as 
compared with placement in the back 
section where full pages overshadow 


be tter 






half-pages.” 

a “The over-all cost 
advantage of half-pages black and 
white Bt as compared with 





shows an 






($7.88) 
$8.22 for full pages black and white 
and $10.20 for a two-color pags 

6. “It is interesting to note that 
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LOWEST COST ads per point of 
readership rating were black-and-white, 
page ad on Page 1 for Waukesha Mo- 
tor Co., $4.23 per point (despite pre- 
mium payment); black-and-white page 
? opposite lead story for Timken Roller 

° Bearing Co., $4.90; and half-page ad 
next to contents page for J. J. Tourek 

Mfg. Co., $5. 
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the average and-white page for Waukesha engines, ly low cost. 

appearing on Page 1, got a 52% “The issue carried only two red- 
readership rating, and cost, according and-black spreads and these were 
to Mr. Pumpian’s analysis, $4.23 per ahead of the solid ad section in the 
point of rating, even though it paid a back. In an issue that carried 48 
premium for position. Costs per point pages of two-color advertising it 
of readership for other special posi- would normally be expected that the 
tions in the magazine are shown in two spreads would get a good reader- 


cost pei point of read- 
ership for the nine two-color ads 
using blue or yellow was $9.20 as 
compared with $10.60 for the 39 red- 
and-black pages. Possibly the contrast 
gave the yellow and blue added at- 
tention value.” 


7. “A cost analysis of six one- 





column ads (one-third page) appear- 
ing alongside editorial material shows 
an average cost per point of reader- 
ship of $9.82.” 

The best ad in the book, a black- 


the chart on page 128. 

“These figures,” says Mr. Pum- 
pian,” indicate that preferred posi- 
tions—with several glaring exceptions 
—did deliver readership at a relative- 


ship break. One got readership at a 
cost per readership point of $9.10, the 
other at $8. This is somewhat disap- 
pointing since the average cost of all 

(Continued on Page 128) 








































































































READERSHIP ANALYSIS OF OCT. }5, 1948 ISSUE OF AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
COST ANALYSIS BASED ON RESULTS OF ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDATION STUDY 
ates. 
2-Color Pages B & W Pages 1/2 Pages B&W 1/3 Pages BAW (1 Col. 
any Cost Per tot Per Cost Per Cost Per 
Point of Point of Point of Point of 
No, Av. Readership | No. Ay. Readership} | No. Ay. Readership lo. Readership 
cost Ads Rating Rating | | Ads Rating Rating || Ade Rating Rating Rating Rating 
ss 1D Ads in front of book | None 
before lead article 
ook. pages 2h 6 | 27 $ 8.40 a 33 $ 6.06" (See Note A 
was 
rd Ade after lead article 
‘0 ’ but preceding solid ad 
ront section in back of is- 
sue = pgs.65-103 14 28 $ 8.30 8 23 $ 6.13 10 u $ 7.25 6 7 $ 9.82 
ye tter Ads in solid ad sec~ 
orial tion in back half of 
ae issue* — pgs, 103- 
. ‘‘ = 1s $12.56 _| | 2 | 39 | $9.00 || 6) um | $9.21 
it ‘ ) z 
dow Total of All Ads 48 | 22 $10.20 38 23 $ 8,22 1% 13 $ 7.88 
Readership rating represente the per cent of those interviewed (330 primary and secondary readers) who remembered reading or see- 
s an h_ advs 
j *Does not include the one 4-color insert in the issue, nor cover positions. No cover positions are included in this analysis. 
nm *** Three of the 9 ads were special positions, 
with (1) Of the 48 2-color ads, 39 were R&B (average rating 21 — $10.60 per point of readership); 9 were B and other color (average 
. rating 28 — $9.20 per point of readership) 
w fiite A =~ One-half page did appear as a special position on page 3 om Table of Contents page — reted 24 and a cost of $5 per point. 
- It is not included in totals. 
hat "Cost per point of readership” is based on l-time space rate. 
thé 
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Are some of your prospective customers indifferent about your company? 


Then try tailoring your ads specifically to do one of these things: build con- 
fidence in your salesmen, sell your field service, emphasize extent of your dis- 
tribution, tell about your contributions to the market, or provide a service that 
is not directly tied to selling your product. Here are examples of such tactics 


by successful industrial advertisers. 





How to Advertise to Busine 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
V -e Pre ent & D rector 


James Thomas Chirura C 
Be ston and Ne w i rk 
How to bolster the prospect's 


confidence in your company is dis- 
cussed further in this latest install- 
ment of a series. Letters and sym- 
bols at the start of para- 
graphs correspond to the outline 
on page 56 of the January issue. 
The following begins with Section 
I1A3 of the outline. 


some 


HEN the prospect is apprehen- 
sive about your company’s 
service, you can: 

a. Build up confidence in your 
salesmen. 

Comment. United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., Baltimore, puts its 
sales story into the form of a plug for 
its representative. “This Man Can 
Tell You How” introduces some of 
the ways in which a man who “knows 
can help 
the business man protect against losses 
from 


your insurance problems” 


“with a 
minimum of premium outlay.” 

Rockbestos Products Corp.. New 
Haven, salesman as 
having four heads (“Which Head 
Can Help You?”) and being “more 
(Fig. 1): 

You can put a lot of faith in your 
Rockbestos Field Engineer. He didn't 
get his “savvy” from books alone 
but by getting out and getting around 
factories and plants of every kind 
learning at first hand the wire, cable 
and cord requirements of all sorts of 
products from waffle irons to huge 
transport planes. 


employe dishonesty 


represents its 


than a salesman 


American Chain & Cable goes even 
further by inserting into its ad a photo 
and short history of one of its sales- 


38 


men. The apparent smartness of this 
stunt is usually offset by the ever- 
present danger that the salesman so 
publicized may go to work, tomor- 
row, for your competitor. 

b. Sell your field service. 

Comment. Many companies are re- 
luctant to do this because of the like- 
lihood of inviting a lot of needless 
and unprofitable trouble calls. But 
Dresser Industries, Cleveland, cogni- 
zant of the fact that “ ‘downtime’ for 
an oil man often runs into hundreds 
of .lollars lost for each hour his equip- 
ment is not producing,” promises, 
among other things, that any cus- 
tomer, “anywhere in the United 
States, can get a message to a service 
point... and receive service help in 


ss Men: Part 8 


from twelve to twenty-four hours.” 
The idea is well visualized by the il- 
lustration and headline in Fig. 1. 

And Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, advertises a nationwide net- 
work of motor repair shops which it 
has authorized as “Allis-Chalmers 
Certified Service Shops,” each se- 
lected “on the basis of its excellent 
reputation in the community.” 

c. Outline distribution coverage. 

Comment. Ordinarily, it matters 
little to any one individual how wide- 
spread your distribution is; he wants 
to know only how near the nearest 
outlet to him is located. For this pur- 
pose your ad in the classified tele- 
phone directory is more useful to him 
(providing you tell him to look 


FIG. 1. MULTIPLICITY OF HEADS and hands in these advertisements pre- 
sent several answers to prospects who are apprehensive about the company’s 
service. Rockbestos Products Corp.’s ad at left aims at building up confidence in 
salesmen, while Dresser Industries sells field service “in 44 cities, nine states.” 





Which Head Can Help You 7 
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Suppose America depended on 
this kind of “common carrier” 





FIG. 2. NO READY-MADE GOOD will? Build some by creating a favorable 

personality such as American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.’s “Mr. Friendly.” 

The Association of Modern Railroads justifies economic existence by showing 
that humans carrying freight would increase rates to $18.45 per ton per mile. 


there) than an ad listing all your dis- 
tributors. 

The very fact, though, that you 
have many outlets, suggests that one 
of them is probably nearby, so the 
Texaco ad that shows a map of the 
U. S. stuck full of pins representing 
Texaco wholesale distributors is use- 
ful in indicating that wherever the 
reader may be, he’s probably not far 
from a pin. And, of course, a com- 
pany with scattered factories or of- 
fices would definitely be interested. 
The ideal example is the Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self Systems ad which gives the 
addresses and telephone numbers of 
over 300 Hertz stations. Obviously, 
a salesman or service man may travel 
anvwhere; therefore, it is of interest 
to him and to his management to 
know all the places where Hertz serv- 
ice is available. 

Situation IIBI. Prospect has no 
good will toward your company. 

a. Tell about your contributions to 
the market. 

Comment. Here, | must refer you 
back to ITA-I-d, where I discussed sev- 
eral ads reporting significant achieve- 
ments that have benefited the market. 
Certainly the facts that Reynolds 
Metal has lowered the base price of 
aluminum and that “RCA scientists 
opened new windows into a hidden 
world” are matters inviting good 
will. 

b. Offer contributions. 

Comment. This usually takes the 
form of offering “helpful informa- 
tion,” such as manuals, data sheets 
and instruction folders which turn 
out to be less informative than repre- 
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sented or at least dedicated more to 
selling the product than educating the 
reader. It’s not smart to trick the read- 
er into sending in an inquiry for sales 
literature in the guise of “informa- 
tion.” 

Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., offers a “file-drawer library” 
of data sheets on the application of 
its Balsam-Wood Sealed Insulation. 
Undoubtedly these data sheets do a 
lot of selling for this particular insu- 
lation: nevertheless, it is indicated 
that they are helpful to the reader 
who is already a user of it. 

Thompson Products, Cleveland, of- 
fers a “technical library” of 27 sep- 
arate volumes on the repair and tune- 
up of all makes and models of auto- 
mobiles and trucks. It is necessary to 
buy Thompson engine and chassis 
parts (the amount of purchase gov- 
erns the number of volumes given 
free), but the apparent usefulness of 
the information in the books makes 
it look like a good deal. 

Another type of contribution is the 
“cost-free course of study” for “young 
employes in advertising and graphic 
arts” offered by S. D. Warren Co., 
Boston— a series of texts on “the 
economics of competitive enterprise 
and the function of printed literature 
as an aid to management”. 

c. Actually make the contributions 
in the advertising. 

Comment. A recent house ad by 
Better Homes & Gardens had this for 
a headline: “How to Sell Them— 
Tell Them How”, which succinctly 
expresses this type of strategy. The 
ad remarks: “Telling folks how seems 


to be the most direct route to their 
concentrated attention”. The same is 
true for business paper advertising. 

Universal Winding Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., creates good will through 
its long-time series (begun in 1936) 
of informative articles aimed at help- 
ing its textile mill customers to “get 
the most out of winding” through 
more intelligent operation and 
maintenance. The articles, printed in 
one-page ads, are completely informa- 
tive, and while the information is 
naturally of use only to Universal’s 
customers, there is a by-product ef- 
fect of the entire market’s awareness 
of Universal’s contribution. 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
uses in its advertising certain infor- 
mation lifted from its textbook, “Pro- 
cedure Handbook of Are Welding 
Design and Practice.” Johnson 
Bronze ads are actually editorial-style 
articles on the design of sleeve bear- 
ings, which make no attempt to sell 
the Johnson product directly. And 
there is an increasing number of other 
advertisers devoting their space to 
purely educational material. 

Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass., publishes heavy paper inserts 
which provide permanent informa- 
tion on the selection, care and appli- 
cation of rope. This campaign wen 
the Copy Chasers award for 1947’: 
“Industrial Advertising Man-of-the- 
Year.” 

Even Wrigley has a campaign in 
business papers on “Ingenious New 
Technical Methods to Help You Sim- 
plify Shop Work,” in which the plug 


(Continued on Page 135) 


FIG. 3. WHITE MOTOR CO. does 
a tactful job of complimenting its cus- 
tomers’ industry—in this case, road- 
building—and draws attention to the 
trucks that are needed for the job. 

















How the Building Materials 
Industry Gears Distribution 


By JOHN M. GAIRDNER 


A new series covering every phase 
of distribution of industrial prod- 
ucts is continued here with the sec- 
ond of three installments on the 
building materials industry. 


™ LUMBER DEALER on Main 

Street of any small or medium- 
sized city can throw himself into a 
high-powered merchandising program 
concentrating on advertising and 
elaborate window and store displays 
to attract consumer traffic. 

If his merchandising program suc- 
ceeds, he will broaden his line with 
consumer items such as kitchen ap- 
pliances, heating equipment, cabinets, 
garden furniture, hose and seed. These 
supplement his industrial sales to car- 
penters, roolers, masons, general con- 


BECAUSE MAIN STREET has no railroad sidings run- 
ning to the back doors of the shops, most lumber dealers are 
located back of the yards in warehouses like that at left. But 


tractors and others in the building in- 
dustry. 

Unfortunately, the pin that explodes 
this pretty bubble is that Main Street 
seldom has a railroad siding running 
up to the back doors of its shops. And 
if the lumber dealer is not on a rail 
siding, his cost of trucking lumber 
and other heavy inventory items will 
be great. He will need all of the con- 
sumer knickknacks he can sell to off- 
set his expensive downtown warehouse 
location and the high cost of handling 
goods. 

There is a trend today for aggres- 
sive lumber dealers to develop show- 
case offices separate from or attached 
to their large warehouses. Such deal- 
ers try to become “building depart- 
ment stores” and many succeed. 

However, the bulk of building ma- 
terials still moves through the many 
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Part 2: More and more lumber dealers are moving in 
on Main Street. But far more stay on the other side 
of the tracks—and make money. How do they do it? 


thousands of dealers who work close- 
ly with the building trades. These for 
the most part are not in the least 
spectacular; they are off Main Street 
and they are sadly lacking in the de- 
sire or ability to aggressively mer 
chandise or display the products they 
handle. The fact that the building 
trades makes most of the purchases of 
these materials from day to day—and 
repeatedly comes back for more—in- 
dicates why many dealers still resist 
high cost locations and window trim- 
ming, attractive though these may be. 

So far we have considered only the 
full line retail dealer of lumber and 
other building materials. You will 
find him in nearly every town, city 
and hamlet in the country. 

In contrast, the LOO“: mason’s sup- 
ply dealer, or so-called “hard ma- 
terials” dealer, is found only in cities 


some aggressive dealers, aiming at both consumer and indus- 
trial customers, are hitting hard with advertising and dressy 
displays in modern stores like those at right and on next page. 
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of substantial size. This is because 
these dealers require a large volume 
of plaster, aggregates, concrete and 
related items to support them without 
the full line of building materials. 

These dealers sell mainly to big con- 
struction jobs, major plastering and 
lathing contractors, general contrac- 
tors, and operative builders. Materials 
handled include ready-mix concrete 
delivered to the job site in giant ro- 
tary mixing trucks, plaster and lath, 
sand, gravel, plastering accessories, 
building stone, brick, sewer pipe. 
drain tile, partition tile, flagstone. 
glass blocks, cement. concrete rein- 
forcing rods, basement sash, light 
building steel channels, coal and fuel 
oil. In big cities these materials are 
a major business with excellent prof.- 
its. The dealers buy through the same 
channels and on the same basis as 
lumber dealers. 

Because the principal customer in 
this business is the building trades- 
man, most retailers encourage his re- 
peat business by giving him a 10 or 
15‘% trade discount. While dealers sell 
most of their materials to these trades 
for new jobs, remodel work and build- 
ing repairs of modest size. it is im- 
portant to note that special policies 
apply to large volume sales on big 
construction jobs. Competition is 
usually so keen on these projects that 
manufacturers sell direct and ship the 
materials right to the job sites. Since 
the dealer doesn’t handle the material 
at all, he reduces his customary mark 
up. \ small service or billing fee of 
2 to 10% above cost is usually satis- 
factory to the dealer on such sales in 
horral competitive times. 

S© much for the retailing end of 
uilding materials distribution. Be- 
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hind the retailer stands the wholesaler, 
who serves two functions: 

1. To warehouse the products 
regionally for local dealers to pick up 
in small quantities as needed. 

2. To promote the sale of such com- 
modities in the immediate area, there- 
by increasing volume and turnover. 

In return for these services. manu- 
facturers give wholesalers a discount 
on the dealer price—a discount that 
must cover the wholesaler’s cost of 
operating and provide a profit. 


Three Types of Jobbers 


Wholesale distributors generally 
fall into three brackets. First, the 
LOO” jobber who does no retailing 
and owns no interest in retail yards. 
Second, the 100% jobber who also 
owns a chain of two or more retail 
building material yards or just a 
single yard. This is a legitimate set-up 
provided the wholesaler is not just a 
buying blind to give the retail end a 
price advantage (an illegal practice). 
But if the wholesaler has salesmen out 
traveling, a list of competitive retail 
dealers on the books and a separate 
warehouse and office, there is little 
chance for confusion. 

The third type is the functional job- 
ber who also directly retails. He is 
credited for jobber sales on a no- 
tarized affidavit and receives his dis- 
count on this portion of his sales only. 
This may be a large retail lumber and 
building supply dealer who has a large 
warehouse, buys in carload quantities 
and maintains large stocks. Smaller 
dealers in the trading area frequently 
draw from such a dealer’s stock at 
wholesale prices. Paint distributors 





Photos Courtesy Building Supply News 


also are often combination retail and 
wholesale outlets. 

Normally, a wholesaler of building 
materials is located on a rail siding 
for convenient and low cost handling 
of merchandise. An efficient ware- 
house has as few roof supporting 
members as possible through the floor 
area—thus permitting rapid loading, 
unloading and storage of materials. 
Many modern operators platter their 
products and handle them with hy- 
draulic lift trucks. Some use conveyor 
belt systems. The majority use the old 
fashioned hand trucks which, of 
course, result in higher handling costs. 
Generally. a minimum of 10% is 
needed to store and handle goods in 
and out of such a warehouse. 

If one or more salesmen travel to 
promote such products, an additional 
7 to 10% is needed. Thus, to show a 
satisfactory profit, a 100% building 
material wholesaler will require a 
minimum of 20 to 25% between his 
purchase price and his selling price 
to dealers. 

Of course, many times the whole- 
sale price to dealers in small quanti- 
ties can actually be higher than the 
manufacturer’s dealer price because 
the wholesaler offers a desirable local 
pick-up service and can charge a 
premium for it. This is particularly 
true in a slack market when small 
dealers would rather pay a premium 
on specialty items than carry them in 
inventory with the resulting invest- 
ment. Manufacturers with strong field 
selling organizations often sell and 
ship material direct to dealers while 
putting the billing through jobbers 
who don’t touch the shipment. This 
support accounts for the smaller per- 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Early '‘returns" have come in on the 1947 Census of Manufacturers. In the past 


several weeks enough tabulations have been completed to give an under- 
standable picture of the shifts and expansions in industry since the war started. 
Bringing you up to date since the last census, taken in 1939, the new data is 
available, or soon will be, in booklets now being published by the Government 
Printing Office in Washington. Here, in brief, is the story. 





By STANLEY E. COHEN 


XK ishinat n Editor 


Nippon 1947 CENSUS of Manufac- 
tures is at last beginning to “pay 
off” in terms of information useful 
for marketing purposes, and it will 
soon be possible to discard the “edu- 
cated guesses” which have been pro- 
jected from the old 1939 census. 

The big job of measuring the indus- 
trial economy after an eight-year war- 
time hiatus began a year ago. An as- 
sortment of preliminary figures for a 
substantial number of industries ap- 
peared during the past six months; 
but it is only since mid-May that tabu- 
lations have been sufficiently com- 
plete to give an understandable pic- 
ture of the shifts and expansions that 
have taken place in the wartime and 
postwar periods. 

In a thumbnail, this is what has 
happened since 1939: 

“Value added by manufacture”— 
considered the most important barom- 
eter of industrial growth—is up 
204%, from $24,000,000,000 to $74,- 
O00 000,000, 

Wages paid to industrial workers 
increased 235°. from $9,000.000,000 
to $30,000,000,000. 

Employment of industrial workers 
increased 50°, from 7.800.000 to 
11,900,000 workers. 

Census people believe that 1947 re- 
port is the best ever made. Conducted 
largely by mail from carefully pre- 
pared and checked mailing lists, it 
covers 240,801 companies compared 
with 173,802 in 1939. 

In its final form, the Census pro- 
vides priceless information on the lo- 
cation of all kinds of manufacturing 
plants, together with tabulations, in- 
dicating the materials the plants con- 
sume and the products they sell. 
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Manufacturers Census Starts 
Producing New Market Data 


Early “returns” indicate the impor- 
tance of the data soon to be available. 

For example, one of the “prelimi- 
nary reports circulated this spring 
summarizes vital statistics for the elec- 
trical appliance industry. It reports 
that the number of companies has 
risen from 118 to 325; employment 
of production workers from 13,572 to 
36,837; Production payroll from $16,- 
300.000 to $94,700,000; value added 
by manufacture from $42,200,000 to 
$233.600.000; cost of materials fuel, 
electricity and contract work from 
$42,600,000 to $231,900,000; value of 
shipments from $84,800,000 to $459,- 
000,000. 


Appliance Industry Expands 


Industry expenditures for new plant 
and equipment were $16,000,000 in 
1947, the report states. 

In addition, the report shows the 
wide dissemination of the industry’s 
325 companies: 51 in New York; 48 
in Illinois: 30 in Michigan. It shows 
that the 48 Illinois establishments ac- 
count for about a fourth of the indus- 
try employment, a third of the “value 
added by manufacture”, a third of the 
materials, fuel, electricity and con- 
tract work consumed; that the 51 New 
York plants use only about 2,100 pro- 
duction workers of the industry’s 36,- 
800; buy only $14,100,000 of the 
$231,900,000 of materials, fuel, elec- 
tricity and contract work consumed; 
and account for only $21,100,000 of 
the $233,600,000 “value added by 
manufacture’. 

“Preliminary” industry reports give 
only a greatly condensed picture of the 
commodity consumption of the indus- 
try, and many give no geographic 
breakdown at all. 

The real “guts” of the census be- 
comes available in a period running 
from June through September, in 82 
pamphlets giving employment, prod- 





uct and geographic data by industry, 
and 49 additional pamphlets showing 
industrial structure and market by 
states. 

The pamphlets will be available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 10c to 25c 
each. 

Later, they will be grouped into 
three summary volumes, the first a 
“General Summary ” selling for $2.75; 
the other two, one covering “Reports 
by Industries” and the second “Re- 
ports for States”, for $4.50 each. 

From what has been published, we 
know that the most spectacular war- 
time and postwar gains were regis- 
tered in the machinery industries. As 
a group, the number of establishments 
increased from 8,860 to 17,907. 
“Value added by manufacture” in the 
machinery group—the value of ship- 
ments over and above the cost of ma- 
terials and supplies—increased by 
nearly 300% and employment by 
140%. 

The gain is particularly spectacular 
for electrical machinery, where value 
added by manufacture is up from 
$942.000,000, to $3,894,000,000, an 


and employment 





increase of 314%; 

is up 156%. 
Substantially greater than average 

gains in value and employment were 


registered by the Transportation 
equipment industries (230% and 


80% ): fabricated metals (250% and 
80% ): instruments (225% and 
115%): and rubber products (220% 
and 80%). 

Lumber, furniture and paper i” 
creased the value an average of 230%. 
but their 45% increase in employment 
was below the national average. _ 

Apparel industries had a 225°> 1” 
crease in “value added,” but only 4 
30% increase in employment. 

Food, tobacco, leather products and 
printing and publishing had compat® 
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tively small increases, ranging from 
64% to 150% ; employment increases 
of only 7% to 52%. 

Though industry was somewhat less 
concentrated than in 1939, 10 states 
still control a perponderate portion of 
the total industrial plant. Industry and 
state pamphlets due this summer may 
tell a somewhat different story for 
particular industries. 

For the economy as a whole, how- 
ever, the “big 10”, with New York 
still an easy first, account for 65% 
of value added by manufacture: 64% 
of establishments and 66% of indus- 
trial employment. In 1939, 10 states 
boasted 71° of value added by manu- 
facture: 59° of establishments and 
66° of employment. 


Wisconsin Joins “Big 10” 


In terms of value, the lineup by 
States closely resembles 1939. The 
“big 10” are: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, New 
Jersey, California, Massachusetts. In- 
diana and Wisconsin. Since 1939. 
California has advanced over Massa- 
chusetts, from 8th to 7th place; Wis- 
consin has joined the “Big 10”, dis- 
placing Connecticut from 10th place. 

The East North Central States— 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin—accounted for $23.481.- 
000,000 of the total $74,364,000.000 
“value added by manufacture”; the 
Middle Atlantic States—New York. 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania— 
another $20,760,000.000. Between 
them, these two regions reported just 
under 60°% of all “value”, down slight- 
ly from the 62% registered in 1939. 


“Value” Increases 


“Value” had increased about 200% 
in each of these two major industrial 
regions compared with 267% in the 
West South Central States—Arkansas. 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and _ Texas: 
in the Pacific States—Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California; and 
250°% in the East South Central States 

Kentucky, Tennessee. Alabama and 
Mississippi. 


ror 
200% 


In addition to the two “big” regions, 
industrial “value” by region was: 
South Atlantic States $6,914,000.000 
‘up 213%): New England $6,772.- 
0.000 (up 183%); Pacific $5,541.- 
0.000 (up 258%): West North 
Central $4,121.000,000 (up 192%): 
West South Central $3.015.000,000 
\up 267); East South Central $2.- 
8/8.000,000 (up 250%) and Moun- 
tain $855,000,000 (up 218%). The 
nation’s $74,364.000.000 was an in- 
crease of 204%. 
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Industry Pamphlets 


Pamphlets offering tabulations of the 
new census are listed here by name and 
identification number. They may be ob- 
tained either now or by September at 
the price cited by writing to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
m & 


(The entire group of industry pamphlets 
is available for $9.) 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


MC20A Meat products (10c) 

MC20B Dairy products (10c) 

MC20C Canned and preserved foods (10c) 

MC20D Grain-mill products (10c) 

MC20E Bakery products (10c) 

MC20F Sugar; confectionery and 
products (10c) 

MC20G Beverages (10c) 

MC20H Miscellaneous food products )10c) 


related 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 
MC21 Tobaceo products (10c) 


TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 

MC22A Cotton, rayon, and related manufac- 
tures (15c) 

MC22B Woolen and worsted manufactures 
(10¢) 

MC22C Knitting mills (10c) 

MC2°D Carpets and rugs (10c) 

MC22E Hats (except cloth and millinery) 
(10¢) 

MC22F Miscellaneous textile goods (10c) 


APPAREL 

MC23A Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 
(10¢) 

MC23B Men’s and boys’ furnishings (10c) 

MC23C Women’s and misses’ outwear (10c) 

MC23D Undergarments; fur goods; milli- 
nery; children’s outerwear (10c) 

MC23F Miscellaneous apparel and acces- 
sories (10c) 

MC23F Miscellaneous fabricated textiles 
(10¢) 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


MC241A Lumber and timber basic products 
(20c¢) 

MC24B Millwork and related products (10c) 

MC24C Wooden containers (10c) 

MC2!{D Miscellaneous wood products (10c) 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
MC25A Household furniture (10c) 
MC25B Office and professional furniture 
(10c) 
MC25C Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures 
(10¢) 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 

MC26A Pulp, paper. and paperboard (15c) 

MC26B Converted paper and board products 
(15¢) 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

MC27A Newspapers, periodicals, and books 
(15¢) 

MC27B Commercial printing, greeting cards, 
bookbinding and related industries 
(15c) 

MC27C Printing trades service industries 
(10¢) 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 

MC28A Industrial inorganic chemicals (10¢) 

MC28B Industrial organic chemicals (15c) 

MC°?8C Drugs and medicines (10c) 

MC28D Soap and related products (10c) 

MC28E Paints and allicd products (10c) 

MC28F Gum and wood chemicals; fertiliz- 
ers (15c) 

MC28G Vegetable and animal oils (10c) 

MC28H Miscellaneous chemical products 
(15e) 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 
MC29 Petroleum and coal products (15c) 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 
MC30 Tires and tubes; footwear; other rub- 
ber products (10c) 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 

MC31A Tanning; shoes; industrial leather 
goods (10c) 

MC31B Leather gloves; luggage and related 
goods (10c) 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


MC32A Glass products (10c) 
MC32B Cement; structural clay products 
(10¢) 


MC32C Pottery and related products (10c) 
MC32D Conercte, plaster, and stone prod- 
ucts (15) 
MC32E Miscellaneous nonmetallic products 
(10¢) 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 
MC33A Iron and steel furnace, mill and 
foundry products (15c) 

MC33B Primary nonferrous metals (15c) 

MC33C Nonferrous metal mill and foundry 
products (10c) 

‘33D Other primary metal industries 
(10¢c) 


M 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 
MC34A Tin cans, cutlery, hand tools, and 
hardware (10c) 
‘34B Heating and plumbing equipment 
(10¢) 
MC34C Fabricated structural metal prod- 
ucts (10c) 
‘34D Metal stamping and coating; light- 
ing fixtures (10c) 
MC34E Wire products; barrels and drums, 
ete. (10c) 
MC34F Other fabricated metal products 
(10¢) 


M 


~ 


M 


MACHINERY (Except electrical) 

MC35A Engines, turbines, farm, construc- 
tion, mining equipment (15c) 

MC35B Metalworking machinery (10c) 

MC35C Special-industry machinery (10c) 

MC35D General-industry machinery (10c) 

MC35E Office and store machines (10c) 

MC35F Service and household machines 
(10¢) 

MC35G Miscellaneous machinery parts 
(10¢) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

MC36A Generating and distribution appara- 
tus (15c) 

MC36B Electrical appliances, lamps, insu- 
lated wire, etc. (10c) 

MC36C Communication equipment (10c) 

MC36D Miscellaneous electrical products 
(10¢) 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 

MC37A Motor vehicles and equipment (10c) 

MC37B Aircraft and parts (10c) 

MC37C Ship and boat building; railroad 
equipment, etc. (10c) 


INSTRUMENTS 

MC38A Instruments; surgical, and ophthal- 
mie goods (10c) 

MC38B Watches and clocks (10c) 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES 

MC39A Jewelry and silverware (10c) 

MC39B Musical instruments; toys and 
sporting goods (10c) 

MC39C Office supplies; costume jewelry; 
notions (10c) 

MC39D Plastic products: miscellaneous 
manufactures (10c) 

MC39E Signs; miscellaneous manufactured 
products (10c) 


MOTION PICTURES 
MC90 Motion pictures (10c) 


State Pamphlets 


All state pamphlets ($7.35). 


MC101 Alabama (15c); MC102 Arizona 
(10c); MC103 Arkansas (15c); MC104 Cali- 
fornia (20c); MC105 Colorado (15c); MC106 
Connecticut (15c); MC107 Delaware (10c); 
MC108 Dist. of Columbia (10c); MC109 
Florida (15c); MC110 Georgia (15c); MC111 
Idaho (10c); MC112 Ullinois (20c); MC113 
Indiana (20c(; MC114 Iowa (15c); MC115 
Kansas (15¢c); MC116 Kentucky = (15c); 
MC117 Louisiana (15c); MC118 Maine (10c); 
MC119 Maryland (15c) ;MC120 Massachusetts 
(20c); MC121 Michigan (20c); MC122 Min- 
nesota (15¢c); MC123 Mississippi (15c); 
MC124 Missouri (20c); MC125 Montana 
(10c); MC126 Nebraska (15c); MC127 Ne- 
vada (10c); MC128 New Hampshire (10c); 
MC129 New Jersey (20c); MC130 New Mexi- 
co (10c); MC131 New York (25c); MC132 
North Carolina (15c): MC1233 North Dakota 
(10c); MC134 Ohio (25c); MC125 Oklahoma 
(15c); MC136 Oregon (15c); MC137 Penn- 
svivania (25c); MC138 Rhode Island (15c); 
MC139 South Carolina (15¢c); MC140 South 
Dakota (10c); MC141 Tennessee (15c): 
MC142 Texas (20c); MC14% Utah (10c); 
MC144 Vermont (10¢); MC145 Virginia 
(15e); MC146 Washington (15c); MC147 
West Virginia (15c); MC148 Wisconsin 
(15¢e); MC149 Wyoming (10c). 
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By S. R. HUTCHINSON 


—— been a lot said and 
written about the salesman—the 
man who makes the calls and in many 
cases is THE COMPANY in the eyes 
of his accounts. He’s been literally 
taken apart and put back together 
again; told how to sell, talk, dress, 
act—everything but how to breathe. 

But what about the man behind 
the salesman, his boss, the sales 
manager? How should he manage 
his men in order to get the most out 
of them, to inspire rather than drive 
them? How can he bring out the best 
selling efforts in his men? What 
makes a salesman like working for 
his boss? The answers to these ques- 
tions usually depend upon the per- 
sonality of the sales manager and 
upon the way he carries out his job 
as a manager of sales personnel in 
the field. 

Be understanding — be human. A 
salesman is falling behind in sales. 
Reports show he’s not making enough 
calls and is losing accounts. He’s 
failing to follow through on routine 
matters. The sales manager writes to 
him about it but gets no satisfactory 
reply. What now? Call the man in 
for a talk. Causes of the difficulty 
may be personal: sickness in his 
family or financial, marital troubles. 
Whatever the problem, the sales 
manager should unbend, be human: 
talk as one friend to another, forget 
he’s the boss and put himself in the 
other fellow’s shoes. After the prob- 
lem has been aired, the chances of a 
solution are much better. 

Don’t juggle territories frequent- 
ly. If a sales manager feels a man 
isn’t making enough calls or is not 
doing a good job in his area, before 
cutting or switching his territory, it 
is well to move slowly, analyze the 
situation carefully. Rule number 
one: Be thoroughly familiar with 
the territory. It’s one thing to look 
at a map and figure a man should be 
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Sales Managers: 
You, too, Can be Liked by Salesmen 


able to cover the area in so many 
days, but it’s another thing to do it. 

Among the things to consider be- 
fore making a change; Has the man 
been given the proper training? How 
big is the area he has to cover? How 
many and how far apart are calls? 
Poor train connections, bad roads, 
snow and ice can slow down the best 
salesman. After all the facts are 
gathered and it is certain the man 
isn’t doing the job he should, the 
thing to do is tell him, give him the 
reasons. If there is no improvement, 
it’s time to switch or cut territories, 
or dismiss the man. 


Shift Territories Tactfully 

Frequent shifting of territories can 
be bad, but if necessary it must be 
done tactfully. Nothing that can un- 
dermine the moral of a man more 
than to have his territory continually 
changed or cut. When a man has 
worked hard to build up a territory 
only to have it sliced or taken away, 
the result is unrest; lack of confi- 
dence in his superiors and a feeling 
that his work isn’t appreciated. 

Give men support in the field. 
Don’t be glued to the desk. Perhaps 
one of the boys may be having 
trouble with a particularly difficult 
account over price, service, company 
policy. Questions may arise on which 
he has no authority to make deci- 
sions. A call on this account with 
the salesman may be all that’s needed. 
A salesman (particularly if he’s new) 
may be having difficulty selling a 
customer. The prestige of the sales 
manager goes a long way in over- 
coming these obstacles. Salesmen 
can learn a lot from the long experi- 
ence of their sales manager in sell- 
ing. And it’s a good thing for the 
sales manager to get out in the field. 

Keep sales organization well in- 
formed. This is a must for the wise 
sales manager. Inside stuff is what 
outside men need. It gives them back- 
ing and sales ammunition, makes 
selling easier. Tips on new business, 





@ Some tips for getting along with your sales staff 


competitive data, advertising and 
sales promotion plans should con 
tinually flow from the sales man 
ager’s office. 

Bulletins are a good means of dis. 
seminating this information. Send 
them out only when there is some- 
thing important to say—about prices, 
delivery schedules, slow moving 
items, company policies. A flood of 
trivial bulletins is worse than none. 
Salesmen become callous to them. 

Sales meetings should be held peri- 
odically to give the men sound sell- 
ing data: on new products, conditions 
at the plant, new manufacturing 
processes and selling techniques. But 
don’t let a sales meeting turn into a 
pet peeve session where the salesmen 
bat the breeze about accounts and 
merely air minor grievances. This 
is just a waste of their valuable time. 

Compliment a good job. A sin- 
cere compliment to a salesman goes 
a long way in promoting better sales- 
man-sales manager relations. 

Be firm—and fair. There are 
times when a sales manager must lay 
down the law to his men. Be firm, 
but just; don’t pamper. If a sales 
manager wants to retain the respect 
of his men, he has to make decisions 
and stand by them. What goes for 
one man goes for the entire sales 
force. He cannot play favorites and 
still maintain team work. 


Delegate Authority 


Give salesmen authority. A sales- 
man should be encouraged to use his 
own discretion with his accounts. 
He should also be given a certain 
amount of authority because a man 
can’t do a maximum selling job if 
he must call the home office for an 
answer on minor questions. 

Some salesmen feel they are work- 
ing for their sales manager; others 
with him. There is a difference which 
manifests itself in more effective sell- 
ing, friendlier salesman-sales man- 
ager relations, greater company £0 
will. 
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Are Your Ads Selling 
Engineering-Minded Marine Men? 


The decision-makers in the marine field are engineering-minded. As 
trained engineers and technicians, they want to know what makes your 
products “tick”, 


In their vast activities, these men require a continuous flow of authorita- 
tive industry and product information presented from the ship design, 


engineering and ship operating viewpoints. 


That's why they read Marine Engineering and Shipping Review as part 
of their day’s work. They use it to keep in touch with important trends 
and developments . . . for practical ideas suggested by editors who are 
trained naval architects and who know the problems of the marine field 
first hand. They look to its specialized contents for comprehensive and 
authoritative coverage of the developments in ship design and construe- 
tion... ship production techniques ... ship operation and safety . . . 


Great Lakes activities .. . tools and materials. Many marine men keep 
a permanent file of back copies as part of their regular working 


equipment. 


fhat’s the reason Marine Engineering offers so powerful a sales weapon 
to manufacturers. It leads its field in net paid audited circulation—and 
provides a direct line of communication with the country’s major ship- 
builders, naval shipyards and ship operators, leading naval architects, 


engineering, operating and technical personnel throughout the industry. 


Through Marine Engineering, you can meet these men on their own 
ground and speak their own language with ads that talk shop directly to 
the men who make the buying decisions in the billion dollar marine 
market, 
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OU ARE GOING to discover at least two 
pre athe types in advertising, now 
that a buyer’s market has lowered the 
boom. The Constant Worrier is already in 
trouble —a victim of his own indecision. 
And the Big Spender could easily become 
another Constant Worrier any day now. 





But the Intelligent Planner has been too 
busy planning to be caught unprepared by 
any sudden shift in the wind. To him, the 
buyer's market is simply another turn of 
the wheel, a natural and recurring phase 
in the cycle of supply and demand. 


What this market does, of course, is to 
create a king-size opportunity for adver- 
tising —and especially for advertising men. 


During the next few years, advertising 
will have to assume more and more of the 
total selling responsibility. But it will take 
advertising men—and darned good ones— 
to meet this responsibility head on. 


Make advertising do a BIGGER job 
— not just a more costly one! 


Advertising is big business; most of its 
vehicles have grown in several dimensions, 
including the cost of time and space. The 
big weeklies are bigger. News magazines 
have joined the masses. Radio is still big in 
spite of television — which may become the 
biggest and most expensive vehicle of all. 


Does this mean that the advertiser must 
keep spending more money to make his 
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advertising do a bigger job? On the con- 
trary, in almost every field there are some 
advertisers today who are actually spend- 
ing /ess—yet getting a bigger return for 


every dollar inv ested. 


That’s where intelligent planning comes 
in. It is also where we want you to start 
thinking about business papers. 


Business papers are big business, too. 
Bigger than women’s magazines, farm 
papers or all outdoor. Fifteen business 
papers each carry more advertising than 
any general consumer magazine. And alto- 
gether, the business press carried more 
than a million pages last year, or roughly 
about $200,000,000 worth. 


Of course, that’s only five percent of the 
total advertising expenditure in this coun- 
try — hardly impressive until you consider 
that business papers tap about fifty percent 
of the total potential market! 


Which is the better risk? 


Every dollar invested in business papers 
taps $543 of potential business. Compare 
that with advertising in newspapers, gen- 
eral magazines and radio, which collec- 
tively taps only $48 of potential business 
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for every dollar invested! And w hile you're 
comparing, you might weigh the relative 
risks of your investment in business paper 
space against the cost of general advertis- 
ing media. 





The average cost of a single page in a 
business paper, for example, is a little over 
$200. A single page in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post or LIFE runs anywhere from 
$11,000 to $16,000. There are times when 
the Post and LIFE can do a job that no 
other media can do — but it is sheer foll) 
to risk that kind of money in any general 
media to do a job which can be done more 
effectively in business papers, at about two 
percent of the cost! And there are hun- 
dreds of such jobs which business papers. 
and only business papers can do — in the 
industrial and professional fields, in mer- 
chandising, and in class (or institutional) 
markets. 


To approach it from another angle, it 
would take only one percent of your gen- 
eral media expenditure — just one percent 
of what you invest at relatively high risk — 
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e to increase your business paper schedule 
e »y as much as 20 percent. And you'd be 
“t tapping about eleven times as much poten- 
% tial business per dollar invested! 


No cheesecake, no Tschaikowsky 


With more and more general media clam- 
oring for attention, what chance does the 
business paper have of commanding the 
interest of its audience? 


The answer to that one —as shown in 
survey after survey—is that business papers 
have first call on the time of their readers. 


the big spender 


_this amiable fellow is 
willing to defend his blind 
optimism with the last 
dollar in his client’s budget. 
When it comes to network 
time, four-color spreads in 
mass media, or 
tional” campaigns, he thinks 
BIG — but not always 
logically, or in terms of 
measurable results for the 


advertiser. 


ng man are you: 






‘“‘institu- 


That's why you don't have to shout to 
make yourself heard in the business press. 
You don’t have to bait the reader with cute 
and irrelevant devices, or dish up an expen- 
sive diet of cheesecake and Tschaikowsky 
— just for the privilege of slipping in a few 
minutes of fast commercial. 


In fact, your business paper advertising 
is (or by rights ought to be) ALL COM- 
MERCIAL, and the reader won't tune you 
out — he'll love you for it, as long as you 
pitch your Story at his job interest, without 
recourse to guile, trickery, or give-aways. 

This is by no means as easy as it sounds. 
It requires the best advertising talent — the 
most intelligent planning, if you please — 
that can be brought to bear on the prob- 


a 


the intelligent planner 


ee he organizes his adver- 
tising on the basis of specific 
jobs to be done, in those 
fields which offer the high- 
est return for every dollar 
invested. The buyer’s market 
hasn’t thrown him into a 
flat spin — he’s simply con- 
centrating more of his ; 
tising on buyers (of which 
there are plenty) as distin- 
guished from casual readers 
listeners or Just lookers. * 


ad ver- 


lem. But it’s worth the effort. The markets 
are there. About half of the country’s total 
buying power is there. And the business 
papers are there, ready to deliver bonanza 
results to the advertiser who makes the 
most of his opportunity. 


Which type of advertising man are you? 
Definitely the intelligent planner type, we'd 
say — or you wouldn't have stayed with us 
down to here! 

~x~ * * 


P.S. 1f you'd like reprints of this advertise- 
ment to pass along to others in your 
organization, they are available in quan- 
tity, by writing to THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, New York. 











THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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[he competition is all on the outside 
television versus radio: newspapers versus 
News magazines; the general monthlies 
against the women’s books and the shelter 
group; all of them versus the big weeklies, 
and so on. Business papers have no part 
In this scramble, because they are read 








’ business reasons only. They perform 
nique and specific function that cannot 





WHO BELONGS TO ABP? 
It is an association of 
138 independently owned, 
paid-circulation business 
papers, audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, 


WHO BENEFITS FROM ABP? 
The publications them- 
selves, of course. But 
unlike many trade associa- 
tions which operate prima- 
rily for the benefit of their 
own members, ABP is 
equally devoted to the in- 
terests of subscribers and 


advertisers who are, in a 
very real sense, members 
of the family. 


HOW READERS BENEFIT 
First plank in ABP’s plat- 
form is to help its member 
editors maintain the high- 
est standards of editorial 
integrity and reader help- 
fulness. It is this kind of 
editorial approach which 
makes the difference be- 
tween serving an industry, 
trade or profession — and 
merely being supported 
by. it. 





oa => 





© duplicated by any other type of media. ™ 
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HOW ADVERTISERS BENEFIT 
It is frequently said that 
ABP has done more than 
any other organization to 
raise both the standards 
and the effectiveness of 
business paper advertising, 
through wide distribution 
of such books as “Tell All,” 
“Hit the Road” and “Copy 
that Clicks,” through the an- 
nual ABP advertising con- 
test, and through numerous 
research activities which 
are supported wholly or in 
part by ABP members. 
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Gaging What Industrial 
Shows Do for You 


( NE of the best indications yet of 

what an industrial show can do 
for you, how many visitors are quali- 
fied to buy and how many actually 
do buy as a result ol looking over the 
exhibits may be found in the results 
of a survey of the 10,164 engineers 
and executives who attended the Ma- 
terials Handling Show in Philadelphia 
last January. 

rhe survey was conducted by Elmo 
Roper, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Society of Engineers, for Clapp & 








. Clapp 


Poliak, New York exposition manage- 
ment company. 

The study, aimed at determining the 
quality of attendance and its value to 
exhibitors, was intended to provide a 
measure of the “audience” of indus- 
trial shows comparable to the work of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation for 
publications and of Hooper for radio. 

Among the findings: 

\bout 74% of visitors said that the 
show has lead, or will lead, to the pur- 
chase of materials handling equip- 


Analysis of Industrial Show Visitors 
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ment. Yet only 54% were looking fo: 
specific equipment when they went to 
the show. 

Nearly 30% had authority to pur 
chase equipment, 60% were author 
ized to recommend purchases and 
10% either were not concerned with 
purchases or would not commit them- 
selves on this point. 

The survey was conducted by mail. 
Questionnaires were sent to all of the 
show’s 10,164 registered visitors, fron 
whom 2,842 replies were received 
Tabulations are based on these replies. 

Approximately 95% of visitors said 
that they saw equipment of value t 
their companies. More than 86% said 
that they not only saw equipment of 
value but saw equipment they had not 
known about before. 

Listing reasons for attending, 95“ 
of visitors said that they came to see 
new developments in materials han 
dling, 28.5 to find the solution to a 
specific problem and 18% to listen in 
on technical sessions. Because some 
attended for several reasons, these 
percentages total more than 100%. 

Visitors were asked to name the 
media that informed them of the 
show and led to their decision to at- 
tend. More than 41% said that invi- 
tation tickets did the trick, 35% 
credited ads in business papers and 
the remainder listed discussions with 
other members of the company, news 
stories, articles and other factors. 

Requested to evaluate the show. 
74% of visitors said that it was valu- 
able. 23° said very valuable and 2“ 
said it was “pretty much a waste o! 
time.” 

When an exhibitor spots a prospect 
in the audience the exhibitor had bet- 
ter buttonhole his quarry and tell him 
all he has to say fast because he wont 
stay long, the study indicates. More 
than 61% of visitors spent only a half 
day or a day at the five-day show. Th: 
next largest group was the 16% whe 
stayed for two days. Only 1.6% 
lingered for five days. 

Some 66% visited the exhibits but 
did not attend technical conference 
sessions. 

Classified by jobs, the attendanc 
was composed of: 

Engineers, 35%; superintendents. 
12.3% : warehousing and traffic ma 
agers, 7.6% : foremen, 7.3% ; produ 
tion managers, 6.7%: presidents and 
vice-presidents, 6.6%; general ma 
agers, 64%; purchasing agents. 
1.7%: owners, 4.6% secretaries and 
treasurers, 1.6%: sales managers, 
1.5%: sales representatives, 1.5' 
others, 3.3%: and “no answ 
1.1%. 

The complete study may be ex 
amined by writing to Clapp & Poliak. 


350 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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What’s Wrong 
with Industrial Advertising 


Agencies aren't in business simply to flex muscles, 
so you can't blame some for seeking more lucrative 
consumer accounts. Is this hurting industrial ads?* 


OST ADVERTISING agencies 

prefer advertisers whose prod- 
ucts have to move across retail coun- 
ters. rather than over rail lines. truck 
routes or barge canals. 

There are two very good reasons 
for that—which it would pay an in- 
dustrial advertiser to ponder. 

First, packaged goods advertisers 
generally use more profitable space, 
ind you can't blame advertising 
igencies for liking to buy profitable 
space for their clients. Like their 
clients, they are not in business simply 
for the purpose of exercising their 
skill, of flexing their mental muscles. 

Second, industrial advertisers sel- 
dom consider advertising as important 
to their business life as do packaged 
goods advertisers. And, again, you 
can't blame advertising agencies for 
preferring clients who really value 
what the agencies have to offer. 

Serving an industrial advertiser, 
too, usually involves the necessity of 
hiring technical people who are not 
always fitted to write other types of 
copy. Therefore, agencies not only 
find industrial advertising less profit- 
able from’ the point of view of the 
kind of space involved, but less profit- 
able. too, from the standpoint of over- 
he id. 

These are some of the reasons, | 
believe, why industrial advertising 
sel om achieves the reader-impact that 
m h packaged goods advertising 
achieves. Although industrial advertis- 
ine seldom approaches the inanity of 
much packaged goods advertising, | 
fee] strongly that it can stand a great 
deal more improvement. 

realize that this is an easy state- 
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ment to make. I should like to illus- 


trate what I mean by citing some re- 
cent industrial advertisements I have 
come across in fairly profitable space. 
I do not wish to embarrass any partic- 
ular advertisers, so I shall not iden- 
tify them. I do want you to judge for 
yourself, however, whether or not you 
feel that these advertisements are as 
sharp and clear and compelling as they 
might be. As they might be, I might 
add, if the companies paying for the 
space attached a greater importance 
to advertising in general and if they 
did not consider it too essential that 
their copy be written by M.I.T. grad- 
uates. 


Confused in Executive Field 


These advertisements have been 
written not for an engineering audi- 
ence for whom technical detail is 
thoroughly justified, but for an execu- 
tive audience. In the purely technical 
field most industrial advertisers are 
thoroughly at home and dispense in 
their advertisements purely relevant 
information, which is as it should be. 
In the executive or consumer field, 
however, they seem to grow confused, 
and employ a so-called consumer ap- 
proach with a touch generally as 
heavy as any of the machines they 
manufacture. 

Let me cite one of these advertise- 
ments. The illustration shows the chief 
engineer of some mythical company 
jumping up from behind his desk and 
pointing his finger at a subordinate 
who is leaning on his boss’s desk. The 
caption quotes the chief, who is say- 





*Condensed from an address at the Ohio Valley 
Industrial Advertisers Conference, Cincinnati. 






By WALTER WEIR 


President 
Walter Weir, Inc. 
New York 


ing “You THINK you know what 
ABC Co. makes.” 

The copy continues the chief's 
opening remark. “You stand there,” 
it says, “talking about ABC wire cloth 
and screening. Well, I tell you ABC 
makes electrical wire and cable. I’ve 
bought them since before you were 
born!” The ad then lists some of the 
other products that ABC Co. manu- 
factures, including the electrical wire 
and cable. 

Now this may bring a great deal of 
gratification to the directors of ABC 
Co., but I fail to see what it does to 
attract new customers. Obviously the 
company wishes to sell its other prod- 
ucts. But you usually do this by point- 
ing out some advantages to the po- 
tential buyer from the use of those 
products. 

Suppose Bristol-Myers Co. were to 
run an advertisement that showed a 
husband jumping up from the dinner 
table and pointing a finger at his wife, 
and saying, “You THINK you know 
what Bristol-Myers makes.” And sup- 
pose the copy said, “You stand there 
talking about Ipana toothpaste. Well, 
I tell you Bristol-Myers makes Minit 
Rub. I’ve bought it since before you 
were born.” Do you think the copy 
would sell much Minit Rub—or Ipana 

that way? 

Aside from speaking in terms pri- 
marily of interest to themselves, in- 
dustrial advertisers are seldom able to 
resist the temptation to use the far- 
fetched analogy. Let us consider an- 
other ad. 

Its caption is, “Pipe Line to 
Treasure,” and the illustration shows 
three men appropriately clad, sink- 
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ing an oil well. Now it is a well known 
fact in advertising that the illustration 
of an ad usually attracts the type of 
person specifically interested in what 
it portrays. If you sell a pipe tobacco, 
you show a man smoking a pipe 
because you want to attract pipe 
smokers. But this company is not sell- 
ing oil drilling equipment. It is selling 
huge presses for die cutting. If you 
stick with the copy long enough you 
find that out. The copy reads, “Seek- 
ing profits through driving a pipe 
deep into the earth is an investment 
which sometimes pays off in spectacu- 
lar fashion. Too often, unfortunately, 
the investment brings nothing but a 
‘dry hole.’ ” 

And just as you think you’re about 
to find out how to avoid sinking a 
dry hole the copy opens up on what 
it wanted to tell you in the first place 

about presses for die-cutting. “A 
DEF press is a pipeline to profits, 
far more certain, 
if less spectacular, than drilling for 
oil.” 

But who, aside from the copywriter 
who wrote it and the advertiser who 
approved it, associates using a press 
for die-cutting with drilling for oil? 

Now we come to another failing of 
much industrial advertising—in the 
same piece of copy. That is the over- 
generous use of generalities. In his 
purely technical advertising an indus- 
trial advertiser will be as specific as 
space will allow. But when he talks 
to the men who will actually buy what 


too,” the ad says, “ 





he has to sell, he throws specific sell- 
ing points to the wind and dissipates 
his selling story with generalities. 
“Definite reductions in manufactur- 
ing costs,” says this copy, “are 
achieved by faster output, fewer re- 
jects, longer die life.” 

What does this advertiser mean by 
“definite reductions in manufacturing 
costs?” How definite are they? What 
does he mean by “faster output?” 
How much faster? What does he 
mean by “fewer rejects, longer die 
life?” How many fewer rejects and 
how much longer die life? And what 
examples does he have to prove these 
otherwise idle claims? Suppose the 
magazine in which this ad appears 
were writing a story about this partic- 
ular die-cutting press? Do you think 
it would confine itself to generalities 

or would cite actual performance 
records? And if this makes for higher 
editorial interest does it not make also 
for higher advertising interest, and 
for better selling? 

Now there are some industrial com- 
panies whose activities are so varied 
that they are forced to do what has 
been called “institutional advertising” 

meaning that they consider it of 
prime importance to sell the institu- 
tion behind the performance. And 
this is not bad strategy—if an easily 
apprehended concept of the institu- 
tion is sold. Like men, however, in- 
stitutions are best appreciated by 
what they have done. And again, like 
men, when most institutions start 


How a Distributor Capitalized on Continuity 


Dilworth has the brands you know best 


CALL ON 


DILWORTH 


FOR 


HEWITT BELTING 
AND HOSE 


Dilworth has the brands you know best 


CALL ON 


DILWORTH 


FOR 


SIMONDS SAWS 





4. & ORWORTH COMPANY + 730 SOUTH THIRD ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
J. & ORWORTH COMPANY OF MISSISSIPPI © JACKSON AND VICKSBURG 


DILWORTH <= 


me 


- 





i & ORWORTH COMPANY + 730 SOUTH THIRD 51. MEMPHIS, THN. 
+ & OUWORTH COMPANY OF MISSISSIFF! + JACKSON AnD ViCKSSURO 


DILWORTH 


Serves the Mid-South on Machinery and 
Industrial Supplies 


WARTHOUSS (6 MEMPHIS + JACKSON + VICKSOURG 





Serves the Mid-South on Machinery and 
Industrial Supplies 


WARTIMOUSIS IN MEMPHIS + JACKSON + VICKSOURG 








UNUSUAL FOR AN INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR are these two-column 
ads from a series that J. E. Dilworth Co., Memphis distributor, is running in local 
newspapers. Instead of using miscellaneous cuts and mats supplied by manufac- 
turers, Dilworth developed its own ads because the strong, uniform art work gave 
them continuity value. Each ad is backed by mail piece sent to local manufacturers. 
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talking about themselves they talk in 
terms primarily of interest to them- 
selves—not necessarily to their audi- 
ence. They become like the type of 
individual described in Oliver Her- 
ford’s limerick: 
E is the egotist dread 
Who, as someone has wittily said 
Will talk till he’s blue 
About himself, when you 
Want to talk about yourself instead. 


Whom is the Ad for? 


Let us take another advertisement. 
signed by a large chemical company. 
The illustration shows a feminine hand 
wearing a star sapphire—a type of il- 
lustration known, by all readership re 
ports, to be of greatest interest to 
women. The caption says, “What these 





man-made gems mean to you.” 

Not bad as a headline. I must as- 
sume as a business man that the copy 
message has something in it that per- 
tains to my business. So I start the 
copy, and what do I learn? “Syn- 
thetic star sapphires like this one,” it 
says, “which only the finest of na- 
ture’s stones can equal, are now made 
by man.” 

Well, if I'm a jeweler, I probably 
already know that. And if I’m not, 
unless I’m John Kieran, it’s a piece 
of information that is interesting, but 
of no special use except perhaps as 
dinner table conversation to use on a 
particularly reticent partner or some- 
one | wish to impress. 

But let’s see what else the copy has 
in it of probable use to me. “Yes,” it 
says—the inevitable advertising “yes” 
—‘“the G.H.I. Co.—which since 1942 
has made synthetic crystals for pre- 
cision instruments and other indus- 
trial uses today produces the loveliest 
of synthetic star sapphires and rubies 
for personal wear.” 

Well, again I must induce that this 
is an ad intended for jewelers. But, 
just for the heck of it, I'll stick with 
the copy. “But far more important to 
all of us,” it continues, “are the re- 
search and technical skills . . . the 
work with extremes of heat and cold, 
with vacuums and tremendous pres- 
sures . . . that lie behind these superb 
jewels. The research and skills that 
produce today’s better materials . . . 
used by industry in turning out num- 
berless projects.” 

Now it begins to look as if this ad- 
vertiser is selling research labora- 
tories, or is a placement agency for 
research engineer. Well, maybe | 
need a laboratory or a couple of re- 
search engineers. So I'll read on to 
find out how I get them. 

“The same research,” says the copy: 
“that brings these man-made stars 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Can You Sell ? 































can you sell to the food field? That depends 
on several things. Certainly the market is unlimited . .. over 80% 
of the total appropriation for improvements in 1949 is slated 
to go for new and improved equipment. 

If you have a product applicable to the food field, HOW 
MUCH you sell depends on how well you support your sales- 
men with effective advertising. 

Foop INpusTRIEs is read by the top technical, engineering 
and management men in the progressive food plants. Over 19,750 
men who control quality and production in the food processing 
industries PAID to read Foop INpustrRigs in December, 1948, 

These are the men, the progressive leaders of the food industry, 
who specify and buy your products. 

You can tell and sell the man you want more effectively, more 
efficiently . . . and at less cost per reader . . . through the pages 
of Foop INpustries, the magazine of Advanced Food Plant 


Engineering and Modern Food Technology. 


©@® Food 
McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd Street 
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Where To Eat 
In Buffalo 


By KENNETH G. NIBLACK W ndertul Sp ikers lrar atic presen 


tations, case histories, prize winnings 
Vice President exhibits, and all but the physical 
Melvin f Ma Adv. Agency man has not been forgotten. We ex 
Buffal pect to eat..and plenty 
Buffalo, situated on the windy end 
ye reasons tor going to Buttalo to t Lake erie isa place where evervone 
the National Industrial Advertisers gets ravenously hungry They say, 
Associat ! meeting mav be all busi t's the lake air, so cs ol! so moist! so 
ness entirely pleasure or (we easy on the draw!” Eating places stock 
had better stop here). Surely the cor up each day with plenty of the solid 
terence will be a “service station” o1 stuff that “gives forth” such an enti 
our road to success where we can get ing sizzle and such a come hither 
ur inspirational batteries recharged iroma that both townspeople and vis 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN Kenneth G. Niblack (above) selects 
from French cuisine at Victor Hugo’s. Below, chef at Statler Hotel, Henry Rossini, 
discusses choice steaks with Fred Stubinger, general chairman of NIAA conference. 

























itors are soon adrool with appetite 
All N.I.A.A. Conterence meals will 
be served at the Statle Hotel, but 


here are opportunities in the official 
schedule to sample other fare. No 
breakfasts are included in your tickets 
No evening meals Monday or Tues 
day. So you will be on your own, over 
a thousand strong (according to pres 
ent indications), and we strongly urg¢ 
you to select your restaurant and mak 
reservations in advance 

Under the same roof with our « 
ference activities, you can enjoy som 
of the finest foods prepared in the 
Buffalo area. Try the beautiful Roug 
Room, the Terrace Dining Room, 
request service in your own room ol 
the Hotel Statler. You will not have t 
go hungry, no matter what your diet 
or taste 

Ask for roast prime ribs of beef, Au 
Jus, or grilled swordfish with mus! 
room butter sauce, moteliere and top it 
off with strawberry ice cream pie and 
vou will leave with a pleasant memor 
as well as a well fed feeling 

If vou wish to step out, here are the 
recommended shrines or haunts of the 
Buffalo gourmets with or without 
liquor, music, dancing, floor shows 


Dinners Only—No Liquor 


Good food, carefully prepared at 
consistently reasonable prices is served 


at the following restaurants. No liquor 


Hartman’s Restaurant, 147 North > 
(GR 0861). Real home cooking as f 
tured at Hartman’s in one of Buffal 
palatial mansions of the ’80’s—-3$] 
and up .. closing, 8 p. m 


Cedars of Lebanon, 355 Eagle St. (V 
9041). Something unusual where 
can eat 


food as it is s« rved in the N 
East—$l 


and up—closing, 10 p 
Cappellini, 101 Niagara St. (WA 933 
If it is Italian food you like, this 1 














Radio Industry 


@ Editorial Purpose — 


Edited by engineers, for engineers, 
since 1912, The Proceedings of the 
I.R.E. has been 
of radio-electroni 


an authentic source 
reseach and en- 
gineering application articles. Its 
basic publishing service is to report 
unabridged and accurately the en- 
gineering developments on which 
has 


the radio-electronic science 


advanced. 

Its pages provide the engineer with 
working data, and the mathematical 
progressions which express electron 
ics. Tremendous work into 
these papers. The most painstaking 
care and accuracy are required by 


goes 


reading committees and staff editors 

resulting in a magazine of profes- 
sional calibre upon which engineers 
can rely. 


@ Readers Interest — 


\ magazine that has scored firsts in 
the recording of every advance in 
the science of radio, before 
this information would otherwise 
be public knowledge, naturally wins 


years 


and holds its readership. 94°; of 
I.R.E. members renew each year. 
83°, of non-member subscribers 
renew. 


DEFINITION 


Technically, the science of radio and 
electronics is one and the same. It is 
the science of electron emission, 
called ‘‘radio"’ in communications and 
‘“electronics’’ in industrial use. The 
same engineer is ‘‘key man" in 
each case. 

159 advertisers, the cream of the ra- 
dio-electronic manufacturers are ad- 
vertising in The PROCEEDINGS 
t the I.R.E. 








22.8% Tools for 


Radio Engineers 





@ Engineers as buyers — 


KEY to the great radio-electronics 
market is the Radio Engineer, the 
trained technician, engaged in design, 
research, production and operation. 
This man controls buying, for the en- 
gineer alone has the knowledge and 


experience for technical purchasing. 


\ buying survey of 2573 engineers attend 


ing the Radio Engineering Show proved 


that 20.39% buy equipment, 47.4°%, specify 
for purchases, and 12.4°;, have other au 
thority or influence — 80.1°, of these en 


gineers in all have buying authority and 
interest We will supply full text of this 


study upon request.) 


Here are 36 of their specific buying inter 
ests, with percentage seeking information 


on these produc ts: 


17.8% Aviation Radio, 46.7% Amplifiers 


36.5% Antennas, 13.89 Batteries 


23.69% Cables, wire, 37.896 Capacitors 


13.99 Cabinets, Chassis, 24.7° Coils 
9.8% Consoles, 22.8% Crystals 
8.89% Electronic Controls, 12.89% facsimile 


equipment, 19.1% Hardware 
20.7% Ceramics, 10.9% Induction equipment 
33.80> Loudspeakers, 39.7% Meters 
13.7% Motor generators, 14.80% Plastics 


31.29% Oscillators, 45.59% Oscillographs 


Radar 


25.20 Power supplies, 25.4% 


43.4% Receivers (all), 37.1% Recorders 
32.7% Rectifiers, 27.0% Relays 
32.40% Resistors, 68.00% Test Equipment 


Transmitters 


U.H.F. 


30.00% Transformers, 26.8% 


26.2% Turntables, pickups, 36.0% 
Equipment 

Vacuum Tubes, 23.1% Voltage reg 
radio manufacturing 


consistently 


DHE LR.E. 


Since 1913, advertisers have 


found the PROCEEDINGS OF 


a sales-producing medium. 
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PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. 

THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 

Wm. C. Copp, National Advertising Manager 
303 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Scott Kingwill, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Lee Willson, 412 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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The I.R.E. "Package" 


Many leading electronic manufac- 
turers use all three marketing services 
offered by The Institute of Radio 
Engineers as a ‘‘package"’. The ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings of the |.R.E."’ serves as a 
medium for promotional copy; “The 
1.R.E. Yearbook" provides reference 
value, and an exhibit in The Radio 
Engineering Show produces direct 


contact with engineers — often re- 
sulting in direct sales. 





astitute of Radio Engineers 


—_ 


| -yEARBOOK 1948 


The I 





Sw caeremae 


4 RECTORY OF RADIO ENC ANTERS 








@ 3 Directories in | 


A directory of 18,000 radio engineers, plus a 
list of 2200 electronic supply firms, plus a 
product index classified by 78 basic engineering 
groups, plus informative advertising gives this 
book year-long usefulness. 


[RE-NATIONAL | 


CONVENTION | 

MARCH 22-5 | 

RADIO-ENGRS & 
SHOW 


: ie 


| 
| 
i 





@ Engineers meet 
manufacturers 


The annual I.R.E. Nationa] Convention and 
Radio Engineering Show has become the 
world’s greatest assembly of radio-electronic 
engineers. 14,622 attending the 1948 Sessions 
and Show included more than 6000 I.R.E. 
member engineers and key men both in man- 
agement and engineering from all sides of the 
industry. A complete registration analysis is 
available upon request. 185 firms exhibited 
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Laube’s Cafeterias, (WA 3390). A wide 
} ice ol healt! tul tare iS arrayed I 
you at Laube’s Cafeterias in the 
Y.M.C.A. just act Franklin St. fron 
the Statler. Al inother at Pearl and 

Eagle St 


Dinners and Liquor 


You may order a cocktail with 
your meal at any of the following and 
they are among the best restaurants 


in Buffalo: 


Kathryn Lawrence, 641 Delaware (LI 


6282). Enjoy roast turkey or prin 
ist of beef i tn lan us Delaw ire 
Avenue Restaurant which served as 
, : , 
Darracks 1844 and n whicl Theo 
dore Roosevelt took the atl t ottice 
$1.35 As ! j he 
J) and p—closing, midnig 


Gandy’s Sea Food House, 6434 West 
‘ ippewa ot (WA 6434) \ Bufttalo 


Sea Food ouse listed wu Dunca 
nly I ks fro ( ’ 
51.00 and uy Clos ll p 
MacDoel'’s, 6 Main St. (CL 6613). A 
ir Mais t. restaurant featurit 
i ind 1 v | tries $1.30 
emul 
Sheraton Hotel, LD) \ 
(,;R 212] ( ef ( ester © " ) 
ises the best in the cookin irts for 
u. $1.75 and up—Closing, 8:30 p. 1 
Hotel Lafayette, Washington & Clin 
n Sts CL 5470 Crystal Room 1s 
hk ‘ : ice delica a | 
Vict $2.50 at D 3: JU 
; ni 
Leonardo's, 38 ea S MQ 5722 
Close to the Statler w e Italiar 
American f ~ | ntir 
( tf LaScalo R s. $1.25 and 
Closing, 10:00 p. 1 
Coleman’s Marine Grill, 625 Main St 
CL 3979). If you like a sea food trea 
Lak lerw “ e tis 
Main St. Restaurant 
Oliver’s Restaurant, 2095 Del 
\ (RI 9869). A beautiful little res 
int ft n be ( 1 bv bus 
! ed ft $2.50 and 
( ; 


Victor Hugo’s Wine Cellar, 414 Dela 


e Avi CL 9290) | the rarest 
t kren lelicacies just a comfor 
ible walk trom the Statler. $2.50 and up 
{ ane +t) } , 

Laube’s Old Spain, 660 Main St. (CI 
0017 Spal ! atmosphere nly 
rve the tavorite American foods 

$1.35 and uy Closing midnight 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant, 650 


3516). 17 


iware \'\ GR 


i 


Jerry Baker’s Blacksmith Shop, 628 
Delaware Av GR 7949 For char 


, ] 
ed steal chops r chicken 


$150 un—< 


The Spur Restaurant, 2237 Abbott 
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Cover Picture 


Annual Report 





U. S. STEEL Corp., Pittsburgh, used 
this cover for its 1948 annual report. 
A color photograph shows a model of 
the United Nations Secretariat building, 
for which steel is being fabricated by 
American Bridge Co., USS subsidiary. 
Above, girder goes into similar project. 


Road, Lackawanna, N. ¥ TR 9940 
The best in steaks, lobster and service 

ernationally known for their wines, 
liquors $275 up Closing, 3:00 a. m 


Chin’s Chow Mein, 888 Main St. (GR 


6400) Chef Chong Sins is the novel 
Chinese food which you will appre 
it ine $1] 50 il d up ( le Ss 

tii 

Club 31 s 

(| O48] \ tine eatin plac t the 

ca ich $2.75 a 1p—( sing 

+) } 

Hotel Lenox, 140 North St. (GR 1700 

Che Sky \ 1cW Dini i R om on the 8tl 

Hotel Lenox is i tavorite 
av et I I Is $1] 75 i 1 

+t A-O0 ; RM) 

Chateau Restaurant, 153 Delawar: 


Ave CL 9299). Almost next door to 


the Statler vou 








IM stole the idea for “Where 
to Eat in Buffalo” from An- 
Chicago dis- 
trict manager for American 


son Meanor, 


Machinist. If you followed 
advance publicity for the 
1947 Machine Tool Show 
held in Chicago, you'll prob- 
ably recall Anson’s eating 
story, “Mr. Meanor’s Misde- 
meanors for the Stout” ap- 
in American Ma- 
chinist for Aug. 28, 1947. 
Thanks, “AM” and A. M. 


pearing 
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Italian, French and American Foods 
$1.50 and up—Closing 1:30 a. m 


Music and Dancing 


If you like music with your meal 
or care to dance, we recommend the 
atmosphere and good things to eat 
available in the restaurants below: 
La Marque, 636 Delaware Ave. (GA 
9815). An old Buffalo mansion wit! 
18th Century French De’cor, featuring 
reproductions of King Louis VIII 
for French foods, steaks, lobster ana 
$1.75 and up 


chops Closing, 3:00 


a. ™m 


Peter Stuyvesant Room, 245 Elmwood 
Ave. (GR 8020). The finest of cuisine 
in an atmosphere memorializing Peter 
Stuyvesant and the early Dutch peri 
od See the 
tinuous dancing until 3:00 a. m. Din 


ners, $2.25 and up 


glass dance floor—con 


Park Lane, Delaware Ave. and Gates 
Circle (LI 3250). The buses on Dela 
ware Ave. or a taxi will quickly whisk 
you to the Park Lane where sumptu 
ous foods are prepared under the care 
ful guidance of Mr 


mou tTamous tor 





Petet Gust Ec ne 
his nationally di 
tributed salad dressing 


Dinners until 9:00 p. m 


$2.00 and up 


Floor Shows 


Here are three top night clubs of 
Buffalo with a feature performance 
you will want to see and hear. 
McVans Nite Club, 2078 Niagara St 


(DE 9887 ) One ot the tavorite s 


11 


T 
I 
cal tolk i 


tor tl | 


C alw ivs a 2OoO d Snow 


and a large selection on the menu $1 5 


up—Closing, 3:00 a 


Town Casino, 81 Main St. (CL 7388 
Buffalo’s largest and finest restaurant 


theatre featuring top-flight stars « 


stage, radio and screen in the nighth 


floor show. $1.50 and up—Closing 3: 


Chez Ami, 311 Delawar Ave. (W 


3110). Just a few blocks from tl 
Statler with dancing and a floor sl 
$2.00 and up Open until 3:00 a. 1 


Canadian Restaurants 


{cross the Peace Bridge for a Cana 
dian Dinner 


Road, | 


Leo’s Restaurant, Garrison 


Erie (Fort Erie 970-X ) Just a ie 
miles from the Peace Bridge on R 
3. for the best steaks and « ps ( 


coa: grilled 

The Willows, Cozy Dell, Fort E 
Fort Erie 474). In a lovely homest« 
n the Niagara River opposite Butt 
serving sea food, steaks and Chi 
dishes. $1.40 and up—Closing 11 
p. m 

Fort Erie Hotel, Garrison Road (I 
Erie 1119). Your choice 
fully prepared. Visit the spacious « 
of this Route 3 hotel 





foods ¢ 





ing room 
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1)” you ever hear of a whole town putting 
on the “new look’? Oglesby, Illinois is 
one that did. 


What was once a sleepy, dull, little town 
has now become a busy, attractive — and 
wealthier “Dio” litthe town. And this is 


how it happened. 


Ihe local banker, with other progressive 
citizens, decided to give the main street a 
face-lifting. All the stores co-operated in the 
plan to make a modern and much more at- 


tractive business section in their community. 


The project wrought magical results 


there was a sharp up-swing in_ business, 


new stores moved into town and out-of 





Main Street Magic 





town customers came to shop in the new 


Oglesby. 


Actually, it wasn’t “magic” that trans- 
formed this smart little town but the com- 
munity spirit of the local banker with 
imagination and enterprise — just like 
bankers everywhere. They realize that the 
more attractive one makes his place of busi 


ness, the more profits will result. 


Modernization is but one of the many 
sides of business building that always con 
cerns bankers. That is why many leading 
manutacturers are telling their story in the 
advertising pages of BANKING magazine, 
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12 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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told Medal Award Editor 
- orporatior 


4 ave. 


The Dertnell 
sO Ravengswoc 
Hicago W’, » 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
* ‘ie tuati 
This « a perplexing a 


tally, @ tough 












rf the reasons listed 
'r t ther 





the reason here. 


tage is needed. 


Price t high. 
mapetitor © 


ing Megister.- 
Wo longer using “®6&* 





What Letters 


OW well you your 
curve against its present tenden 
cy to dip may depend partly on your 
sales letters and how 


bolster sales 


you use them. 

For that reason, when Joseph H. 
Stoneking, advertising manager of 
General Box Co., Chicago, won his 
third Dartnell annual gold 
medal for a “best sales letter.” INpus- 
rRtAL MARKETING asked him whether 
in his opinion industrial sales and ad- 
vertising managers are getting all 
there is to get from sales letters. What 
kind of results did he get from his 
prize-winning letters? How 
write a good letter? 


( orp. 








does he 






Mr. Stoneking, who recently came 
to General Box from Uarco, Chicago 
maker of office equipment and busi- 
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mich we can't the highest 
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you see, somewhere we 
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te. s for 
This mistake is seriou ° 


se off and return the 

yw, check it off an 
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ur frankness. 
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Can Do 


for Your Salesmen 


ness forms, where he wrote his prize 
letters, offered They 
were limited to letters that help the 
salesman but do not try to do the 
whole job of selling. Here are his 
answers, gleaned from one interview: 

\ large proportion of industrial 
sales and advertising managers are 


some answers, 


overlooking the value of several im- 
portant kinds of sales letters and are 
thereby missing a gold mine of pros- 
pects—a mine that is inexpensive to 
operate. 

One such letter is the kind that you 
send to a list of suspects with the aim 
of getting replies that will make pros- 
pects. Properly prepared and sent to 
the right list, this letter: 

l. Stimulates your salesmen by pro- 


viding some prospects that are hot 
enough, or at least warm enough, to 
send an inquiry. These “easier” pros- 
pects brighten the lives of your sales- 
men in between cold canvass calls. 
The letters save time by doing some 
(but not all) of the salesmen’s cold 
canvassing. 

2. Saves your company money. Let 
ters are at least 50 times less expen 
sive than cold canvass sales calls. A 
$6.000 a year salesman may cost you 
a total of $200 a week, including ex 
penses, and he may make seven or 
eight calls a day. This means that you 
company is paying about $6 or $7 a 
call. A sales letter that may do part o! 
the job will only cost about 10 cents 
a letter. 

3. Subtly and tactfully directs the 
efforts of salesmen into harder selling 
of undeveloped product lines and 
harder working of poor territories. 
Many companies have at least om 
line that isn’t doing too well and is 
not getting much attention from sale-- 
men. A letter for that product can 
provide prospects to give the salesman 
a shot in the arm. When sales in spot A 
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INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL buyers have started to 
“shop”. Selling has become a business 
function again! 

We are constantly amazed at the people 
who have forgotten how to sell. They have 
forgotten that the methods and plans they 
used for keeping their heads above water 
in the days before the war can be dusted 
off. Some, in the face of slipping sales, 
have cut their advertising, throwing away 
the proved tool that would help them 
toward holding their position. 

You may think many of your customers 
are old ones! Remember—customers 
change! The mortality on any mailing list 
is over 20 per cent. New faces returned 
from service are now established in posi- 
tions that influence purchasing and it has 
been estimated that half of present-day 
management has had no competitive expe- 
rience. Along with these 
changes the old problem 
of educating those “who 
want to do it as father did” 
still exists. There are still 
old time foremen, who 
know practically nothing 





Learning le Sell 
Al Ouer Again! 


INDUSTRY 


Ce ee ee 












of the great changes in methods, mate- 
rials and techniques developed since 1941. 

If you sell through a dealer you can’t 
just give him the “Line” and forget it. 
Remember, you are competing for his 
time on other lines as well as against 
manufacturing competition. 

Advertising is the low-cost answer to 
handling these problems— advertising 
handled by someone who knows and under- 
stands the problems of industrial selling. 

Russell T. Gray, Inc., is interested in 
industrial advertising only! We are ‘‘in’’ 
industry not “of it”. The experience here 
can aid in the analysis of the advertising 
problem, secure much of the required ma- 
terial, provide the coordination of adver- 
tising steps, prevent advertising errors, 
produce sales and assure a guardianship 
of the advertising funds for industrial 
advertisers that an organi- 
zation who is not industrial 
minded cannot do. 

There is no obligation in 
talking it over and it won't 
take long to show you what 
we can do. 





208 WEST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 6-7750 


Aas Sd Udeviteitng, 
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of a territory are falling far below 
sales in spots B, C and D, a good way 
to draw your salesman into spot A is 
a sales letter to suspects in that spot. 
Frequently merely getting a salesman 
into the territory with a bona fide 
lead will stimulate him to look for 
other prospects. 


Let Salesman Decide 


1. Make the salesman his own ad- 
vertising manager, giving him a sense 
of responsibility for the advertising 
material used in his territory. Letters 
help do this when the salesman is au- 
thorized to decide which product and 
which sales point should be supported 
by a sales letter going to his territory. 
This not only strengthens sales staff 
support for your advertising but gives 
the salesman the advertising material 
most needed in his territory. 

5. Gets results. A large group of 
letters under Mr. Stoneking’s jurisdic- 
tion pulled an average of 5% returns 
over a two-year period, from a series 
of more than 50 different letters. each 
designed to promote a specific product 
or develop a different sales theme. Sev- 
eral letters each pulled as high as 
15% returns. Three different letters 
to the same list of 100 carefully chosen 
suspects could regularly be expected to 
produce L5 prospects. 

A study showed that these letters 
pulled good prospects. The study of 
salesmen’s reports showed that the 
prospects developed by letter were as 
good as those developed by cold can- 
vass calls or other personal methods. 
Statistics developed from these re- 
ports enable us to compare the pros- 
pects gained from either of these two 
methods. The following chart shows 
that 70° of the prospects developed 
by letters and 70% of those developed 
by salesmen’s personal calls were con- 
verted into customers or likely future 
customers. The first line of the chart 
shows the percentage of prospects who 
were “sold,” the se ond line the per- 
centage who did not buy now but ap- 
peared likely to buy in the future and 
the third line the percentage that did 
not buy and were not likely to: 


How Prospects Compare 


Prospes ts Developed by: 
Letter Personal Call 


Sold* 33% 20% 
luture prospect 37% 4% 
No Good 30% 30% 

Loo” LOoO% 


*Usually within 90 days after lead was 
initially deve lope d 

Frequently the letters had a good 
effect on a suspect even though he did 
not respond. Salesmen who followed 


60 


up the letters with personal calls on 
entire lists of names reported that 
often the letter or the company’s name 
was remembered. 

Another type of letter, the kind you 
send to a prospect as a follow up on 
your salesman’s call, seems a small 
thing but works wonders in fixing the 
name of your company and your sales- 
man in the mind of the prospect. Such 
a letter serves to: 

1. Flatter the prospect by thanking 
him for his courtesy to your sales- 
man. Even if the prospect wasn’t at 
all courteous, such a thank you has a 
remarkably good psychological effect 
and provides the excuse for men- 
tioning the salesman, fixing his name 
—which the prospect has probably 
forgotten—and relating the name to 
the company. 

2. Associate your product with the 
prospect's problem and with the sales- 
man who called. This can gain the 
salesman a much better audience on 
the next call. 

3. Spark an interest that the sales- 
man might have missed on his call. 
Perhaps the salesman was unlucky 
enough to call on the prospect on a 
busy day, or right after an unhappy 
conference with his boss. The letter 
may arrive at a more opportune time. 

1. Give the salesman an excuse for 
calling back by throwing in a hook 
(a reason for the prospect to reply, 
such as an offer of free samples). 


21° Return—75% Sold 


Many thousands of this type of let- 
ter brought 21% return over a period 
of three years. The prospects who re- 
plied were converted into customers 
more often than prospects developed 
by cold canvass calls, although the 
difference was not pronounced enough 
to be conclusive. Of prospects de- 
veloped by letter. 75% were sold or 
listed as future prospects, compared 
with 70% for prospects developed by 
calls. 

Salesmen calling back on customers 
who did not respond sometimes re- 
ceived a comment on the letter. 

\ third type of letter that can give 
your salesmen a boost is the one you 
send to a customer you have lost. The 
aim is to find the answer to an all- 
important question: Why did we lose 
that account? And the letter may do 
more than get the answer. It may get 
back your customer. 

\ prize winning example of this 
type of letter, shown on page 58, is 
brief and lists several possible rea- 
sons for a dissatisfied customer. The 
lost customer need only check the 
reason for his dissatisfaction and re- 
turn the letter. After that it is up to 
the company to right the wrong and 


up to the salesman to carry through 
and bring that customer back. 

How do you write these three types 
of letters so they'll do their best work 
for you? It would be needless and 
boring to repeat what the books have 
already said about that, but here are 
some “musts” from the personal ex- 
perience of this sales letter writer: 

1. Make it easy for the prospect to 
reply. Tell him merely to initial the 
bottom of your letter and return it. 

2. Make him want to reply. Make 
the hook palatable to him. Offer him: 

a. A method of improving his 

knowledge of a subject important 

to him. 

b. A way of saving his company 

money. 

c. Something he can actually us¢ 

in his business. 

3. Keep the letter pertinent to his 
business, not yours. 

4. Use enclosures sparingly. Re 
member, your purpose is primarily to 
get a reply for your salesman to fol. 
low up. 

Once a letter was mailed with sev- 
eral enclosures. Later the same let- 
ters were sent but the enclosures wer: 
omitted, for cost reasons. Strangely 
enough, the number of replies 
doubled, with no change in the ratio of 
leads to sales. Enclosures often mere- 
ly provide a tip off that your letter 
is just another mail piece to be routed 
to the waste basket. 

These are the methods used by a 
writer of prize-winning sales letters. 
Says Mr. Stoneking: 

“There is much argument about 
which is best, broadsides or letters. 
Better men than I have got lost on 
that one. Personally, however, | 
think that when we know exactly 
where the piece is going and on whose 
desk it is going to land, the personal 
letter gets the best results. It seems 
to get attention, no matter how low 
or how high you aim it. 

“Recently, a young, 
friend of mine wanted a new market 
research job. We put him to work 
getting a list of presidents and board 
chairmen of AAAI companies (Dun 
& Bradstreet’s rating of companies 
with a net worth of more than $1,000.- 
000) in the Chicago area. Together 
we worked out a letter. It was mullti- 
graphed, personalized with the re- 
ceiver’s name typewritten at the top 
of the letter and mailed first class to 
120 of these companies. The letter got 
80 replies, 20 job interviews a! d 
eight job offers. Of course, the cards 
were stacked in our favor. The young 
man was good, the companies were 
interested in good men, but the story 
illustrates a point: 

“A timely, well aimed personal let- 
ter gets results.” 


deserving 
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A GOOD CONNECTION... 


. . . is a must in electrical construction. Your 
perfect connection with the Electrical Contract- 
ing Industry is Qualified Contractor. 


. . » Qualified Contractor leads its field in consistent and important 
gains in coverage and advertising volume. It covers completely 
the concentrated field of the employing electrical contractor 
whose business volume approaches $1,500,000,000 annually. Its 
advertising space has doubled in two years; its circulation tripled. 





Origin 

Est iblishe 
by the National Electrical ¢ 
Association the membership 


} 


demanded public ation 
, 


orial objective devoted exclusi' 


Electrical Contracting 


Objective 


fo serve the Electri- 


ial 


cal Contracting Industry with educatio 
material so as the enhanc 


cation of stable electrical 
enabling them to do 
better, and to he 


ume of profitable business. 


The Market 


Based on volume re- 
pavroll SSess- 


, 
nts in connection with tl industry- 


ports of members and o1 


pension program—the only accurate 

of scope and activity of the 
lustry—electrical contracto in 1948 
rformed an aggre gate business volume 
ipproximately $1,500,000,000. Of this 

mount more than $1,300,000,000 was 
ne by the employing electrical con- 
ible enough to employ 


lo the W 


those st ) 

rk. The se 
men electrical contrac- 
s. There are approximately 9,000 em- 
, ] 


electrical contractors in the 


ed States An analvsis ot 7 582 ot 
shows that during the first quartei 

1949 they did business at the annual 

f $1.175,000.000. They hired an 

rage of 78.060 skilled mechanics. 

A irrent survey by the NECA Rese irch 
] irtment indicates that today a much 
iter part of the contractor’s business 

in material and equipment. This is 
nificant. The M/L ratio (material- 
is now about 60 per cent ma- 

il; 40 per cent Jabor on the average 
On maintenance the ratio is much 

er. On some types of electrical con- 


i 


ction, such as transformer substa- 
the material part is 89 per cent 
the base cost. NECA Research De- 
tment estimates that at the end of the 
quarter of 1949 electrical contrac- 
were buying electrical material, 
nent and apparatus at the annual 
f $700,000,000. This includes about 
000 items for industrial, commercial, 
ntial, lime sign, motor repair, 
lighting, electronic and atomic 
itions. The function of the elec- 
contractor is to design, procure 
ls, equipment and apparatus, ex- 
schedule. supervise installation, 
d guarantee and service electrical 
lation whatever the type. 
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Outlook 


The NECA Research 
Department anticipates that the demand 
for electrical construction — new, mod- 
ernization.and repair—will be at a high 
level—almost full employment—for the 
next five years at least. Particularly is 
this true of line construction. The de- 
ficiency in generation and transmission 
facilities is acute. Sharp readjustments 
are taking place and bids are lower. 
Heavy industrial and residential con- 
struction is off as much as 15 per cent 
compared to 1948 levels. Public con- 
struction is rising. Light commercial 
building is booming. Total new building 
volume of $15,000,000,000 is in pros- 
pect for 1949 with $7,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional for alterations and repair The 
1949 electrical work involved should 
total $1.350.000.000. A slight downward 
trend is shown in a NECA Research 
Department analysis showing employ- 
ment in the industry for the first quarter 
of 1949 down 5 per cent compared to 
the last period of 1948. 


Editorial Policy 


Qualified Contractor 
is edited for all specialty branches in 
the industry Articles deal with sales 
promotion, pefformance, how, why, 
analysis, method and research. Through 
QC is disseminated the production of the 
NECA Research Committee. Often a 
single page of editorial represents an 
investment of several .thousand dollars 
and many vears of data records. Special 
Departments include Business Promotion, 
Line Constructi Technical, Labor and 
New Products. QC is published by the 
Public Relations Department of NECA. 
The editor is public relations director 
of NECA and also secretary of the 
NECA Business Promotion Committee 
which has functioning branches in each 
of the Association’s 80 chapters. Any 
net gain resulting from the operation 
of QC is retained in the Public Relations 
Department for direct expenditure on 
industry promotions, including adequate 
wiring, the guarantee certification pro- 
gram, institutional advertising and pub- 
lic relations activities. 


Complete Coverage 


The electrical con- 
tracting industry operates a pension pro- 
gram for its workers. This is supported 
through a payroll assessment. Last year 
Qualified Contractor shifted its circula- 
tion policy from a paid basis (ABC) 
to controlled (CCA) so as to reach all 
of the employing contractors revealed 





through the operation of the pension 
program. There were in April, 8,139 
employing contractors receiving QC. 
Others are added as quickly as data is 
assembled. Since these contractors re- 
port each week, an immediate and con- 
tinuing check is possible. Those leaving 
the industry are dropped immediately 
—no waiting a year or more for a sub- 
scription to expire. The change to con- 
trolled circulation also was made to per- 
mit a more accurate description of the 
character of QC circulation. The rigid 
ABC classification lumped contractors 
with “their employees.” That gave an 
apprentice the same standing as_ the 
head of a contracting firm buying a 
half million dollars worth of materials 
a year. In QC controlled circulation “con- 
tractor’ means what it says—one stable 
enough to employ skilled men. No curb- 
stoners and dabblers in QC circulation. 


Perforation 


An evidence of sharp 
readership is the fact that the NECA 
Board of Governors at the last Conven- 
tion directed that the pages of QC be 
perforated so that readers could easily 
remove articles and advertisements for 
reference and filing in their looseleaf 
work and data books. Each page of QC 
is perforated. 


Pacific Coast Edition 


To better serve read- 
ers and advertisers in the Pacific Coast 
region, a Pacific Coast Edition is issued. 
Editorial is devoted exclusively to that 
region. A regional office with a Pacific 
Coast editor is maintained. Rates are on 
the basis of coverage of a highly selective 
regional field of more than 2,000 elec- 
trical contractors. 


PAGES OF ADVERTISING 
Dec.1947 April, 1948 Dec,1948 April, 1949 


1 


CIRCULATION 


1 ) 
10 


ie 
ert 


Write for OC FACT SHEETS. If you are 
a supplier of electrical materials, equip- 
ment, or apparatus, or an agency serv- 
ing such a supplier, we invite your 
request to be added to the list to receive 
the QC JOINT VENTURE, a monthly 
news letter of business significance in 
the electrical contracting industry 


QUALIFIED 
CONTRACTOR 
610 Ring Building 
Washington 6, D. C, 
6| 
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Aviation Show Promotes Curtiss-Wright 


("' RTISS-Wright Corp., New York 
4 maker of aircraft and 
aircraft, has sent its first indoor avi- 
country to 


engines 
ation show across the 
show stockholders, industrial custom- 
ers and the public the extent of United 
States air power, the role of Curtiss- 
Wright in development of that pow- 
er and the need for expanding air- 
craft planning and research. 

The show originally was designed 
to show at regional meetings of the 
company’s 94,000 stockholders but 
looked so good to management that 
to the 
public free of charge. The result was 
tour that drew 138,774 
three-day stands 


it decided to open the show 


a nine-week 
visitors to one and 
in 1S major cities 

Featured exhibits included one of 


the 220-horsepower Wright Whirl- 
wind engines with which Admiral 


Byrd crossed the North Pole and ani- 
mated display and 
" engines in which mov- 
ing lights showed fuel and 
compound 


models of jet 
“compound 
air sys- 
tems. The new engines, 
which reduce fuel consumption 20%, 
use the wasted power in the exhaust 
gas of a piston type engine to drive 
turbines geared to the engine crank- 
shaft. 

Curtiss propellers on exhibit varied 
from the type used by the 
Wright brothers in 1903 to the 
world’s largest, a 19-foot propeller of 
a six-engined B-36 Super-Bomber. 

Newspaper, radio, direct mail and 
poster 


wood 


advertising was used to an- 


MORE THAN 55,000 persons visited 
the aviation show in its three-day 
stand at the Hotel Commodore in 


New York. 








INFORMATION! 


FREE 


Indoor Air Show 


SPAN OF FLIGHT EXHIBIT 


ENTERTAINMENT! 


MOMIBBIGH FREE 


Z DAYS Tromennew + APRIL & 
WEONESOAY - APRIL @ 
ONLY Tewneoar ~- APR 7 


1@ A.M. TO 10 Fm. 


GRAne Baiieoom 


Hotel Commodore 


47ND STREET! AMD ULEHOTON AVENUE 
- - - 
| . 


i rev's fee 


Few © arreety Operas 





FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 











LOCAL NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGNS preceded Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s nation- 
touring aviation show, “Span of Flight,” in cities visited. Campaigns started with 
72-line ads featuring top exhibits (right) and came to a climax with full pages like 
the one at left. Invitations were sent to local business and industrial leaders. 


nounce the show in each city. News- 
paper insertions, handled by Charles 
Dallas Reach Co., Newark agency, 
ranged from 72 lines to full pages, 
including teaser-ads. -Each showing 
was accompanied by a press preview 
the night before the show, an informal 
meeting of stockholders on the day of 
the show and an address by William 
C. Jordan, president, Curtiss-Wright, 
at a luncheon attended by local busi- 
ness and industrial leaders. 

Exhibits were transported from 
city to city by heavy trailers labeled 
“Curtiss-Wright — First in Flight.” 
All shows were presented in hotel ex- 
hibition halls. 

About 35. test pilots, 
technicians, lecturers and top man- 
agement representatives traveled 
with the show. Four vice-presidents, 
in addition to President Jordan, were 
in the entourage. 

During each show a two-reel movie 
narrated by Lowell Thomas and en- 
titled, “First in Flight,” was shown 
continuously in an adjacent auditori- 
um. The movie, produced by Audio 
Productions, New York, traced the 
development of U. S. air power and 
included rare, historic aviation 


engineers, 


scenes. 
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100-Year-Old Ads Available 


for Company Anniversaries 


Advertisers who are celebrating an- 
niversaries and have difficulty rum- 
maging through their files for samples 
of their companies’ advertising of 50, 
75 or 100 years ago may now get 
help. 

The Warshaw Collection of Busi- 
ness Americana, 752 West End Ave., 
New York, announces ~that it has 
available more than 1,000,000 origi- 
nal colored advertising lithographs, 
posters, illustrated catalogs, packages. 
labels and similar advertising ma- 
terials of other days. 

The materials, which are loaned 
for reproduction, can be used for con- 
vention exhibits, window displays, 
company museums, and commemora- 
tive and institutional advertising. Old 
ads may be obtained for a particular 
product, company or industry. 


Attendance at Metal Show 
Is Analyzed in Booklet 
More visitors attend industrial 


shows during the evening hours than 
during the daytime, regardless of 
















HOW TO MAKE YOUR ADVERTISING 


TO WORK 


When you want action from your advertising—concrete results which 
prove it is being read and acted upon—put NEW EQUIPMENT 
DIGEST on your schedule. 















Here is a publication which gives you conclusive proof of readership 





and interest-—INQUIRIES. But most important to you, N.E.D.’s 


COPIES 


(total distribution ) 


record with advertisers shows that these inquiries come from the 


men you want to reach . . . the men who can say “yes” when 
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when the registration card is filled out. 

At least that is true of the 1948 Na- 
tional Metal Exposition in Philadel- 
phia, according to a study by the 
American Society for Metals. Results 
are presented in a booklet that is re- 
port number two in the society's con- 
tinuing analysis of attendance at the 
annual exposition. 

The study shows that of 34,386 
registrants, only 9,463 said that they 
had attended previous shows in 
Cleveland, Atlantic City and Chicago. 
This finding was interpreted by the 
society as a measure of the changing 
personnel attracted by rotation of the 
show geograhpically. 

Under a heading, “What the Metal 
Show Will Do for You,” the last page 
of the booklet tells about “the Elyria 
Story”: 

“Once upon a time an Elyria, O., 
salesman tried for almost a year to 
see the engineer of an Elyria plant that 
was a prospective customer. The sales- 
man always was referred to the pur- 
chasing agent. Later the salesman was 


manning his company’s booth at the 
Metal Show—and into the booth 
walked the engineer. Sales contact! 


How to Lure the Best College 
Graduates to Company Employ 

A way to attract promising college 
graduates to your employ and build 
your company’s prestige among the 
young men who will be tomorrow's 
customers is found in a new booklet, 
“Careers with Hercules,” published 
by Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

The booklet, which is being dis- 
tributed among college students, gives 
information about the company’s 
products, plants and policies. The 
booklet’ supplements the interview 
with the graduate interested in work 
ing for Hercules, supplying him with 
printed information in addition to that 
provided by the company’s personnel 
department representative. 

The two-color, 30-page booklet in- 
cludes a picture spread of 16 top ex- 
ecutives, and an organization chart. 











NOTEs Notify Engineoring Department 
According to Schedule Below: 


Standard Equipment - 6 weeks in advance 
Special Equipment - 8-10 weeks in advance, 
Depending on Complexity 











SHOW & EXHIBIT WORKSHEET 
Name of Shows American Mining Congress Where: Cleveland, Ohio Date: May 2-12, 1949 
foe) Show 
Contract Promotion 
S (xX) Space A ( ) Invitations to customers, business 
S ( ) Confirmation associates and friends of Eriez. 
S ( ) Advance notice by special memo to 
Representatives. 
Dieplay Booth A ( ) Use of "Show Stickers" on litera- 
ture, if available. (Order Same.) 
A (X) Design S (X) Hotel Reservations, 
A (X) Sise S ( ) Selecting Representatives to Attend, 
A ( ) Construction S ( ) Scheduling attendance and supplying 
A ( ) Shipping copies to personnel attending. 
A ( ) Receiving S ( ) Plans for Sales Conference. 
A ( ) Riggers A ( ) Publicity - Advanced releases. 
A ( ) Electrical Contracts S ( ) List of persons requiring show-passes, 
A ( ) Furniture Contracts S ( ) Train - Reservations. 
A ( ) Cleaning Contracts A ( ) Mention of our exhibit in trade 
A ( ) Shipping Tags - To & From journal advertising. 
A ( ) Changes in Booth 
A ( ) Special Signs 
A (X<) Insurance ling & 2 t 
A ( ) Arrange for riggers. . 
terature & Supplie A ( ) Removal from Exhibit Hall. 
A ( ) Storage or shipment of Display Booth. 
S ( ) Packets desirable 
S ( ) Stationery 
A ( ) Inter-Office Menos Activities at Show 
A ( ) Envelopes 
A ( ) Grease Crayon AS ( ) Take pictures of display and 
A ( ) Thumb Tacks personnel, 
A ( ) Carpet Tacks AS ( ) Visit exhibiting customers. 
A ( ) Show Folders AS ( ) Send show inquiries to Erie daily. 
trator Units & A) id i 
S ( ) Plate Separators S ( ) Handle Keepers 
S ( ) Pulleys S ( ) Plexiglass 
S ( ) Drums S ( ) Demonstration Material | 
S ( ) Trape S ( ) Tramp Iron 
S ( ) Hump Ss ( ) Miscellaneous | 
S ( ) Sample Magnets | 
' 








Schedule Final Conference For: 


Sales Manager 
Chief Engineer 
Advertising Manager 


(Date)_ April &, 1949 
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MAIL promotion was used by Wolver- 
ine Tube Div., Detroit, to introduce 
new package for company’s copper 
tubing. Miniature 3x3” packages and 
wire (at bottom), imitating full-size, 
3x3’ package (at top), were mailed to 
plumbing and refrigeration wholesalers 
who sell refrigeration tubing and water 
tubing. Two-color tag fastened to 
mock coils announces new package. 


Industrial Show Exhibits 
Handled Easier with Form 

An unassuming but practical form 
has been devised that eliminates con- 
fusion and extra time for the adver- 
tising manager and the sales manager 
in planning for an exhibit at an indus- 
trial show. 

The form was originated two years 
ago by Eriez Co., Erie, Pa., manufac- 
turer of non-electric magnetic equip- 
ment. The company says that the form 
has proved invaluable, especially when 
Erie is exhibiting at several trade 
shows within a short interval of time. 

By means of the form, department 
heads can keep track more easily of 
the multiplicity of details that must be 
handled for the efficient production of 
a good exhibit. Each detail, or job to 
be done, is listed opposite an initial 
“S” or “A” indicating whether the job 
is the responsibility of the sales man- 
ager or the advertising manager. There 
is space for a check mark as each job 
is completed. 

\t the bottom of the form, the date 
is posted for a final conference of the 
advertising manager, chief engineer 
and sales manager. The purpose of the 
conference is to coordinate all ar- 
rangements and make sure that no de- 
tails have been overlooked. 


THERE'S NOTHING FANCY about 
the form at left, but it is designed to do 
a job simply and save hours of wading 
through correspondence, checking and 
rechecking arrangements for your in 
dustrial show exhibit. (See story above): 
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steel was consumed | 


UNTIL IRON AGE’S NEW BASIC MARKETING TOOL 
WAS APPLIED TO FIND THE ANSWER! 





This Same Tool may also hold the key 


fo your previously unsolved selling problems 


Late in °48, Iron Age completed a postwar 
survey of the entire metalworking industry, 
resulting in the most accurate, basic market- 
ing data available. 

Through the use of this material, the con- 
sumption of the ten basic steel products has 
been revealed for 72 metalworking centers — 
not just the shipments into each area, but the 
actual quantities fabricated and used in its 
plants. 

A nearly impossible task without Iron Age’s 
basic data, this analysis illustrates the scope 
of the studies that can now be made quickly, 
accurately, inexpensively. The data can be 
applied to any product or service sold to 
metalworking and can help you determine 
what’s par for your sales in any area, what 


neot® 


git! 
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quotas should be set for each salesman, what 
sales territories would be most practical. 

And because breakdowns cover each indi- 
vidual metalworking center as well as the 48 
States and the nation as a whole, you can 
fit the data precisely to your own particular 
sales regions. 

Write today or call your local Iron Age 
representative for a copy of the new Steel 
Consumption Study. As an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished through 
Iron Age’s basic marketing data, it may sug- 
gest ways this invaluable new research tool 
can help you “make your sales plans more ef- 
fective. 











Editorially Speaking 
my 





Keep Close to Sales 
The talk which William A. Marsteller. of Rockwell 


Mfg. Co., made at the ANA convention a few months 
ago was so stimulating and helpful that it was pub- 
lished in full in the May issue of INpUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. The subject, “How to Measure Results 
of Industrial Advertising,” is one that everybody is 
interested in, and no one who knows the clear and 
specific way in which the dynamic president of the 
NIAA thinks was astonished to note the numerous 
practical and useful ideas which he put into this 


analysis. 


The reason, we think, that the Rockwell industries 
are able to measure the results of their advertising 
is that their marketing activities are closely inte- 
grated. As an examination of the Marsteller pro- 
gram indicates, all of the sales information which 
is needed for a check on advertising results in terms 
of new business is readily available to the adver- 
tising department. Incidentally, some important com- 
panies in the industrial field have assigned sales 
analysis work to their advertising and sales promo- 
tion departments, another very effective guarantee 
that advertising-sales activities will be operated as 


a team. 


Many manufacturers have failed to get the most 
out of their advertising because those responsible 
for the latter are not completely in the confidence 
of management, to the extent of knowing everything 
they should know about sales and what is going on 
in the sales department. Advertising agencies 
handling industrial accounts frequently make the 
same complaints. Obviously those who are trying to 
do a profitable and effective advertising and sales 
promotion job cannot chart their program intelli- 
gently unless they are a part of the whole marketing 
operation, with full knowledge of sales objectives, 


act omplishments and difficulties. 


From the standpoint of the sales department. 
having advertising that really works for every sales- 
man in the field is so vitally important, and will con 
tinue to be so essential to the maintenance of volume 
and profit, that working more closely with the ad- 
vertising department should be readily accepted as 


the established policy - 


Merchandising the Advertising 


One of the ways in which general advertisers. 
addressing the public instead of industry, get the 


most out of their expenditures is by proper merchan- 


dising of their advertising to the distributors. There 
is no reason why manufacturers who sell through 
middlemen of any sort, whether mill supply houses, 
machinery dealers, electrical wholesalers or manu- 
facturers’ agents, should not use the same techniques 


to assure full capitalization of the advertising in- 
vestment. 


Most companies keep their own salesmen informed 
of the advertisements that are to run, with details 
regarding the media and markets in which they will 
be represented. But the salesmen of the distributors 
would profit equally from detailed information about 
all current campaigns promoting products for the 
sale of which they are responsible. And this should 
include not only a statement of media and insertion 
dates, but also proofs of the ads themselves, so that 
at least the salesman can tell the prospect the same 
story that is being told through the printed word. 


Most distributors carry other related or com- 
petitive lines, and the enthusiasm of the salesmen of 
these important cogs in the marketing machine can 
be stimulated by participation in the advertising 
effort through knowledge, in a detailed way, of what 
is being done to create interest and demand on the 
part of industrial buyers they are calling on. This is a 
simple and inexpensive way of getting an extra 


dividend from industrial advertising. 


Public Relations are Local 


We have been emphasizing consistently in [NDus- 
rRIAL MARKETING the importance of good employe 
and community relations. As more people develop 
successful techniques for keeping their workers 
happy and their neighbors friendly, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the most effective programs 
are those which are carried out at the local level. 

There are a number of worth while campaigns 
under way at present for the purpose of explaining 
the American economic system and getting better 
appreciation of it on the part of workers and the pub- 
lic. They necessarily state the case in general terms. 
But for the individual, a general statement is far 
less impressive than information about the company 
he works for, or which he does business with, o1 
contacts because it is a part of his own local com- 


munity. 


Facts and figures on what each industry does in 
its own home town make the best possible material 
for good public relations work—and that includes 


employes and the community. 
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More on ARF Study... What’s Read? Cost? 


AST month we took a first look at 

the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion’s initial study of business paper 
readership . . . with the October 15, 
1948 issue of Automotive Industries 
as the guinea pig. 

We examined the first 12 top 
ranking ads in order, and found our- 
selves in the embarrassing spot of 
disagreeing with actual reader re- 
action with just about half of them. 
Now, since our very open-minded edi- 
for, Bob Aitchison, has not seen fit to 
fire us, we will continue on our cock- 
eyed way deeper into this study and 
possible confusion. 

One of the very sensitive points in 
studying the ad readership of a busi- 
ness paper is the matter of the read- 
er’s specialized interest in different 
kinds of products. For instance, cer- 
tain job factors might cause many 
more men to be interested in motors 
than in socket screws ... or even the 
individual to be much more interested 
in one over the other. This, in turn, 
could easily distort any comparison 
of ad ratings so the committee super- 
vising this ARF study very sanely 
provided a comparative picture of 
groupings of like products. There are 
five such classifications plus a mis- 
cellaneous group: 


Component Parts 

Machine Tools & Forming Presses 
Plant Equipment 

Raw Materials 


Supplies 


Start Looking 

We'll start looking with “Com- 
ponent Parts” —gears, engines, brakes, 
valves and the like. Here we find 49 
ads with an average rating of 23%, 
led off by several advertisers we 
commented on last month—Waukesha 
Motor, Ross Gear, Timken Bearing, 
\utomotive Gear, Hyatt Bearing, Ben- 
dix Brakes, Eclipse Machine, Moraine 
Products, SKF Industries, Vickers. 
Just as a reminder we were strong 
for Timken and SKF in this select 
list. not too excited about Waukesha 
(which was top dog in the entire study 
with a 52% “Noted”’), and downright 
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G-E ALL-GLASS Sealed Beam Headlamps 


DO NOT GROW DIM 
—and now give 12% more light 
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% General Electric 


critical of Hyatt. However, on with 
today’s work. . . 

There are three advertisers next in 
line with 31% ratings. (This rating, 
incidentally, means the percentage of 
readers attracted to the ad, presumably 
by picture, headline, layout, color— 
or some combination of these ele- 
ments.) One is General Electric, pro- 
moting its “Sealed Beam Headlamps” 
in what we consider a positive, strong- 
selling presentation in a black and 
white page. 

*It opens with a slam bang head- 
line, “G-E ALL CLASS Sealed Beam 
Headlamps DO NOT GROW DIM— 
and now give 12% more light”. Then 

-about a six-inch silhouette HT of 
the lamp with a cut-out, with arrows 
pointing out key features tied back to 
six copy panels: 


“*|—Dirt and moisture can’t get in! 
“2—Made of hard-glass! 
“3—Precision lens puts light where 
it's needed! 


“412% more light with improved 
filaments. 


“5—Reflector stays mirror bright! 

“6—It pays to sell G-E!” 

Now, take all the copy in a typical 
block, Number 1, for instance: 


Thompson Products 


“One-piece, hermetically sealed con- 
struction keeps out all light dimming 
dirt and moisture. G-E All-glass head- 
lamps maintain at least 99% of origi- 
nal light output, on the average, right 
up to the end of lamp life!” 
That’s strictly business and no damn 
nonsense about it. We would have 
figured, comparatively, that it would 
have rated higher. Certainly it rates 
a hearty OK AS INSERTED from us 
to author Don Mix, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Cleveland. 

Another 31 percenter is Thompson 
Products with a two-color page, yel- 
low and black. This is a_ special 
situation, public relations copy about 
“Anson L. Johnson, Thompson Tro- 
phy Winner” at the 1948 Cleveland 
Air Races. As you would expect it 
covers “The Pilot, The Plane, The 
Event,” etc. The tremendous good 
faith it creates for Thompson is best 
revealed by this paragraph, headed 
“The Purpose”. 

“The National Air Races is a great 
proving ground for innovations in 
wing and motor. The ‘Thompson’ be- 
cause it demands constant banks, is a 
revealing test of a plane’s speed and 
stamina under conditions that require 
utmost maneuverability with wide 
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Zollner Houdaille Trico 


open throttle. Just how severe is wit- 

nessed by the fact that 7 out of 10 

entries in the 1948 event were forced 

out under a blistering 400 miles per 
hour pace; the fastest single lap was 

413.097 miles per hour. The “Thomp- 

son’ is dedicated to th development 

of faster, safer planes- che kind that 
will hold our country’s commercial 
and military leadership in the air.” 

Of its kind—excellent! We're some- 
what surprised more people didn’t see 
it because certainly it is exciting and 
newsworthy. 

Third 31 percenter is Zollner Ma- 
chine Works with a red and black 
bleed page. “Designed Especially for 
Your Gasoline Engine” the headline 
specifies. Then under “PISTONS FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE” three types are 
illustrated. Below this, “Original 
Equipment in America’s Finest Mo- 
tors” and some eighteen makes of 
engines are listed. No body copy, 
strictly a hit and run ad. While we 
might like to know a little more about 
Zollner Pistons we have to confess if 
we had only eighteen words to write 
about a product. we couldn't do any 
better. 


30° League 


Two of the boys bat 30°% in this 
league, Houde Engineering and Trico 
Products. The former has a black and 
white page, illustrated at the top with 
a cartoon—an itinerant cowhand 
watching a straggly chicken hatch. 
First part of headline, “It’s What's 
Inside an Egg that Counts”. . .then 
carries on with, “—and it’s What's 
Inside the HOUDAILLE Direct-Act- 
ing SHOCK ABSORBER that Makes 
the Difference.” Maybe so—but that’s 
taking an awfully long time to get to 
the point. First paragraph of text 
says that all shock absorbers look 
pretty much alike, but there’s a big 
difference in their inside mechanisms, 
and the difference is all in favor of 


14 


Houdaille. The second paragraph 
starts selling: 

“The chrome-plated rod, super 
finished to a tolerance of only six 
millionths of an inch—the highly 
polished working cylinder—the non- 
scoring piston of hardened, fine 
quality bearing metal—the floating. 
spring-loaded packings—the oversize 
replenishing valve—the special fluid 
to insure constant performance regard- 
less of temperature, are among the 
features which make the Houdaille 
etc, etc.” 

With a better start this would have 
been a better ad, but there ain’t no 


flies on that second paragraph. 


“Two Little Squirts” 


Now Trico (you know, the wind- 
shield wipers with the “Two Little 
Squirts”) has a color page, black and 
blue—“Ready for the SPLASHIEST 
months of the year?” And subhead, 
“TRICO’S ‘TWO LITTLE SQUIRTS’ 
are busier than ever when winter 
nears. Body copy. . . 

“Windshields become ‘mud shields’ 
all too frequently during fall and 
early winter months. Dirty mist 
sprays the glass, blots out vision, 
makes driving hazardous. But NOT 
for the two million or more drivers 
who keep their windshields clean 
with an Automatic Windshield 
Washer. To help promote universal 
use of this important safe-driving aid, 
14 makes of cars now have built-in 
connections which greatly reduce in- 
stallation time by car dealers or re- 
pair shops. And Buick, Cadillac, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac and _ Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan make complete installa- 
tions at the factory”. 

Main illustration—a splashy, mud- 
dy driving scene, little cartoon of the 
“Two Squirts” in lower left corner. 
Nothing wrong here yet the 
“splashiest months of the year story”. 
potentially a strong message to angle 
at automotive designers and engineers 
should end up as the most exciting 


advertisement Trico could put to- 
gether which unfortunately, it is not. 


Recap—Cost and Effectiveness 


Of the 15 leading ads in this 
“Component parts group’—from 
Waukesha’s 52% to Trico’s 30%— 
eight were color, seven black and 
white. The first three tops for the en- 
tire study were black and white and 
with the possible exception of Wau- 
kesha (page facing second cover) in 
run of book position. Of the others, 
Hyatt in black and white rated as well 
as Bundy in color, and better than 
seven other ads in color. Four of the 
color ads used bleed, none of the 
black and white did. Yet in several 
instances, non-bleed out ranked bleed. 

Among the top 10 of the ads in 
this first 15 (which we reviewed last 
month) Timken and SKF got the most 
for their money in our opinion with 
hardfisted copy, pointed and factual 
in black and white pages. Of the next 
five ads which we just finished re- 
viewing, General Electric got the best 
break—also a page black and white 
selling hard. 

In other words, the profit-paying 
essence of all ad readership is not 
what percentage “noted” or “read” 
but what they read and how much it 
cost you to get them to read it. 30% 
of your readers digging into a strong- 
selling message are better than 50% 
on a watered-down piece of copy. 


Next—Machine Tools and 
Forming Presses 


Here we have a smaller group—14 
ads. Average “noted” is only slightly 
lower, 21%. . .but the top ads in the 
group show a marked degree of dif- 
ference in rating. We'll take the first 
seven in this group because we have 
two ties in rating. 

First is Heald Machine (covered 
last month) at 32%. This was a case 
study, very well done in a two-color 
bleed page. 

* Next—two advertisers with 29% 
“noted”—Danly Machine Specialities 
and E. W. Bliss. The former on a 
pure cost basis is probably the mest 
expensive ad in the book—a two-color 
bleed spread. It’s a case study, ‘HOW 
SIDE BARS FOR ‘Chabelco’ DRIVE 
CHAIN ARE PRODUCED at a rate 
of 1200 per hour on a DANLY 400- 
Ton STRAIGHT-SIDE PRESS.” 
Okay, so it’s a big mouthful, but it 
tells a real story, too. There’s a big 
picture occupying most of the left 
hand page showing the press in action, 
also a small insert showing the rear 
view as well as a picture of a side bar. 
There’s a block of copy “JOB DATA” 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Field cycling plants, operating for conservation of gas ond reser- 
voir pressure. A production deportment operation using tremendous 
quantities of refining equipment. 
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h addition to the overlapping of interest as 
. exists among oil men, there also is a very 
a portant overlapping of equipment usage 
te the oil industry wherein many items of 
1g wipment used in one division also find 
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Field storage, including spheroids, stock tanks, stabilizers, instru 
ments and many other process items, used in all divisions of thi 
industry. 


e DVANTAGE OF THIS “ALL INDUSTRY” 
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%Danly Machine Specialties 


Copy Chasers 


[| CONTINUED FROM Pace 74] 
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Danly 


thick 


side 


“7 TIME AND COST- 
FEATURES.” Typical is 
“Built-in Automatic Filtered Oiling 
amount 


of oil 
flywheel 


sludge—in-- 
conserves oil.” 
Full report is in the main left. Here’s 
the first paragraph of it: 
nine Presses at 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. this 
400-ton Straight Side Unit speeds out 
bars 
‘Chahelco’ drive chain. A production 
rate of 1200 per hour is attained with 
one operator at a press speed of 20 
strokes per minute. The job is set up 
with a two-stage progressive die on a 
Danly Precision Die Set. Sixteen-foot 


for 


Clearing 


lengths of 4%” x 214’ SAE 1335 steel 

strips are fed by hand.” 

An OK AS INSERTED to copy- 
writer Roy F. Cratry, Cramer-Kras- 
selt Co., Milwaukee. 

The other 29% baby, Bliss, manu- 
factures presses, ioo. Single page, 
black and white, headed, “Just mind 
over matter”. Couldn’t be much more 
ambiguous than that, but let’s look 
further. Two pictures—a jet plane 
at the top, captioned, “Symbolic of 
airplanes to come is the X-1, which, 
has flown faster than sound. Some 
metal surfaces of the X-1 are almost 
14-inch thick”. Below a shot of a 
press, captioned as special press engi- 
neering for Lockheed. But now let’s 
probe the main copy and see what this 
is all about: 

“With airplanes it’s always been a 
problem of mind over matter. 

“But this time the ‘matter’ is the 
tough, new alloys required to stand 
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tremendous stresses—austenitic steels 
and others for parts moving at faster 
speeds and hotter temperatures than 
ever before.” 

Well, there’s a promise of some- 
thing to come, but it hasn’t been said 
yet. Carry on... 

“This time, again, the ‘mind’ is the 
collective metal working and develop- 
ment engineering experience of E. W. 
Bliss Company that goes back over 
90 years—the keen approach to 
stamping problems that has always 
supplied pressed metal answers to the 
aircraft, automotive, railroad, electri- 
cal, and many other industries. 
Nothing yet. Just words. Let’s try 

the last paragraph: 

“Yes, if you’re worried about the 
‘productibility’ of your design, Bliss 
engineers can help. They build more 
types and sizes of presses than any 
other company in the world, and 
they'll dare to pioneer with you in 
developing new power press equip- 
ment to meet new problems, etc, etc.,” 
Nope! It just isn’t there. All that 

mashed potatoes and no meat! 
Interesting contrast, Bliss and Dan- 
ly. Same type of product, same reader- 
ship and with initial cost (page b&w 
against color bleed spread) all in fa- 
vor of Bliss. But how much better in- 
formed and sold is the reader after 
finishing the Danly spread. 


Another Press Maker 


Here’s still another press maker, 
Clearing Machine Corp. with a color 
page rating 27%. Interesting head- 
line, “The Hour with 420 minutes”. 
What does it mean? Text says that 
“Cutting production time cuts produc- 
tion costs.” So? Next sentence says, 
“If, with an equal investment of man- 
hours, you can turn out seven times 
as much product, you're putting 420 
minutes into every hour.” And that’s 
as far as the schoolboy arithmetic 
goes. Frankly, there’s nothing worth 
reprinting in the remainder of the 
text. 

Next, Gisholt Machine with a 24% 
“noted” for a black and white bleed 
page on lathes. A typical machine tool 
ad, like so many you see in the metal- 
working books. Big picture of lathe 
two supplementary shots of attach- 
ments. General idea which is sound, 
“This Platen Table . . . or This Plunge 
and Radial Head . . . May save you 
the cost of a special machine 
Investigate It!” Quick product copy 
in three short paragraphs. This is good 
work-a-day advertising. 

Another tie at 22% between Nation- 
al Acme and Simonds Abrasive. Both 
color pages—red and black. National 
is a straight product ad, “INCREASE 
YOUR THREADING PROFITS with 
this VERS-O-TOOL team.” Two copy 


blocks, main text with significant sen- 
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Mr. P. F. Jasik, Publisher, 
Modern Mining Publishing Company, 
209 Ninth Street, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


We have examined the following circulation statistics of the monthly 
publication "Coal Mining." 


Number of copies of each issue printed for the twelve months ending May 1949; 


Issue Total Issue Total Issue Total 
date printed date printed date printed 





June 1948 4,700 Oct. 1948 4,700 Feb. 1949 6, 000 
July 1948 4,700 Nov. 1948 4,900 Mar. 1949 6,000 
Aug. 1948 4,700 Dec. 1948 4,900 Apr. 1949 6,500 
Sept. 1948 5,100 Jan. 1949 6,000 May 1949 8,000 


Total 66,200 
Average per month 5,517 


Distribution by location of the May 1949 issue: 








Number Number Number 
of of of 

State copies State copies State copies 
Pennsylvania 2,414 Alabama 13 Arkansas 3 
Maryland 49 Ohio 460 Oklahoma 19 
New York 24 Indiana 64 North Dakota 9 
West Virginia 2,617 Illinois 131 Other states 52 
Virginia 170 Kansas 40 Foreign countries 80 
Kentucky 383 Wisconsin 8 Cleveland Coal Show 1,035 
Tennessee 93 Missouri 45 Office copies, etc. 260 
Total 8,000 
SS 


In connection with our examination, we confirmed by direct correspond- 
ence with the printer, the number of copies of each issue printed, observed mail- 
ing at the United States Post Office to ascertain the number of copies mailed and 
the distribution of the May 1949 issue, and made such other tests of circulation 
records as we deemed necessary. 


In our opinion, based upon such examination, the above statistics pre- 
sent fairly the number of copies of each issue printed for the twelve months 
ending May 1949 and the distribution by location of the May 1949 issue of the 
monthly publication "Coal Mining." 






urs very truly, 


Walker SZ 









The NATIONAL ACME CO. 
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National Acme 


tence, “Vers-O-Tool Circular Chasers, 
regrindable through a full 270 degrees, 
last 10 to 20 times longer. . .and the 
other, “EXCLUSIVE VERS-O-TOOL 
FEATURES.” Competent, we'd call it. 
Simonds ties job, product and dis- 
tribution together with a_ three-way 
head, “the grinding job—the wheel 
where to get it”. Not bad, not bad! 


More Recap 


Although these ads individually 
rank lower than ads in the “Compon- 
ent Parts” group, qualitatively they 
don’t seem any different. Our tenden- 
cy, therefore, is to say that more 
readers are more interested in “Com- 
ponent Parts” than in “Machine Tools 
and Presses’ —and none of us have to 
know too much about the automobile 
business or the circulation breakdown 


Black & Decker 


OT ARPAeE COMPANY mm AonEn wD Pum MS Ce 
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Simmonds Abrasive 


of Automotive Industries to appreciate 
that this makes some sense. 


How About “Plant Equipment”? 


The rating drops here—1l2 ads 
averaging 16°. High man, 31%, tied 
between Black & Decker (color page) 
and Westinghouse (bleed color 
spread ). There’s a staccato sell to 
B&D that we like—“DRILL IT!. . . 
TAP IT!... DRIVE IT!”—and then, 
the main head, “Here’s the TRIPLE 
ANSWER to LOW COST ASSEM.- 
BLY”. Three good pictures, good 
product description. 

Westinghouse warms up with a 
startling headline, “Are you getting 
your share of $21,600,000 SAVINGS 
PER YEAR made possible by A-C 
welding?” That’s a giant sized rain- 
bow. Is it real? Copy shows four pos- 


% Westinghouse 


sible savings, headed: 

“SAVINGS IN WAGES” 

“SAVINGS IN POWER” 

“SAVINGS IN DEPRECIATION” 

“SAVINGS IN MAINTENANCE” 

With wages, Westinghouse claims 
that because A-C welding (as against 
more frequently used d-c) is 20 to 
30% faster, nearly $1,240,000 month- 
ly can be saved (at $1.50 per hour.) 

With power, Westinghouse claims 
85 to 90% efficiency against 55 to 
60% (d-c) with a potential monthly 
saving over $500,000 (at 2 cents per 
kilowatt hour). 

Thats enough to set the stage for 
you. There’s also a coupon for litera- 
ture, a big “action” shot in an auto 
body plant, small shots of various 
welding equipment—the works. This 
is one of the best ads of all we've 
looked at in this study. Why it should 
get a 31% readership vote, we do not 
know . . other than to surmise there 
are far fewer readers of A.l. with 
welding problems than those interested 
in gears or engines. Anyway here’s 
our vote 100%—OK AS INSERTED 
to JouHNn DyksTRA, account execu- 
tive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 

Now we drop to 23% “noted”- 
Leeds & Northrup—black and white 
page on “Micromac Control”. A 
pretty straight case study with a some- 
what refreshing headline—“BE KIND 
TO INGOTS’ DAY Comes Every Day 
in C. F. & I.’s New Pits”. 

That’s about where we'd better stop 
in this group—although we should 
mention Foote Bros. who rated 22% 
for a black and white page on power 
transmission that somehow looks like 
all the other Foote ads we ever saw. 
Nevertheless, buried in the copy we 
do see this which is worth noting, 

. a revolutionary method of gen- 
erating gears and a radically new de- 
sign that incorporates an air channel 
cylinder through which passes a high 
velocity stream of cool air.” 


On To “Raw Materials” 


Twenty-one ads in this 


group, 
averaging 21%. Just about the 
same as the “Machine Tool” people. 
Kingpin is Bundy Tubing (one of the 
study’s top ten, reviewed last month) 
with 39%. 

Next, two customers at 31%—Du- 
pont Plastics and Nikoh Tube. The 
DuPont ad, a color page on “Lucite”, 
looks like someone who knew some- 
thing about the product, wrote it. 
“Why Use Lucite for Micro* 
Styling?” asks the headline. (“Micro 
styling” incidentally is the design of 
small but important car accessories. a$ 
defined in a special copy box.) Sub- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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FACTORY has more paid subscribers in the 
Plant Operating Group than any other publication 
exclusively serving the manufacturing industries 


Number one objective of most manufacturers of industrial 
equipment, tools, supplies, or services, is to sell the plant 
operating group in the manufacturing industries. It’s not 
only the most important buying group, but by long odds it 
is manufacturing’s largest group numerically. 


For example . . . Factory had the opportunity to study the 
returns of surveys conducted over 16 manufacturers’ own 
mailing lists. In these studies, all the respondents — the 
manufacturers’ customers and prospects — were asked to 
identify themselves by function. From these 16 lists, em- 
bracing widely diversified products, it was found that nu- 
merically there were nearly twice as many plant operating 
men as there were of any other group. 


And it’s a rapidly growing group. Any number of important 


industry trends tend to increase the number of plant oper- 
ating men needed to carry on manufacturing. 


As the plant operating group has grown, so has Factory’s 
coverage of it. FAcrory now brings industrial advertisers 
over 51,000 paid subscribers and more plant operating men 
than pay to read any other industrial magazine. 


a\en ke) ee 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, « 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 N.Y 























































from time to time with some equally 


ad ches rar WHY USE LUCITE corny remark, the copy goes on to 
* ' 4 4 - 
FOR MICRO STYLING? say that you can get tubing from 


Nikoh by sending them your own 
steel . . . that Nikoh makes welded 
steel tubing to four inches . . . elec 
tric conduit to two inches . . . pi 
up to six inches . . . and can fabricate 
either regular or special shapes. On 
the back there’s a big splash of all 
kinds of tubing, rolls of steel and the 
display, “/f You Have Steel You 
Veedn’t Be Short Of Tubing . . 
Pipe . . . Conduit. Need Tubing . . 
Ask Nikoh.” Don’t ask us because we 
think it’s far too luxurious a way to 
make a simple point. 

Here’s Superior Steel, batting 28%. 
Layout is handsome, bleed color page, 
rich copper tones, graceful curved 
panels, etc. Headline is adroitly 
handled with an animated strip of 


copper-clad steel—“Bend it . . . twist j 

















Leeds & Northrup Foote Bros. 





it... stamp it... spin it.” Then it 
goes on, “Use any standard fabri- 
cating method you wish! The bond is 
INSEPARABLE!” Well done. 

Central Steel, rated 23%. means Yi 
nothing to us. Big photo, rather dull, 
of a loading platform. Caption at top, 
“Loading Platform Activities’ —then, tir 
below the picture, “/mmediate Plant 








bu 





Delivery!” Signature, a splash of cx 
color—and where are you? Nowhere! 

Kid Reynolds Wire also rates a 23% By 

\ >, for a two-color page on “wire cloth”. Di 

wwertor Stool “Wire Cloth for the Aircraft Indus- | 

try” to be specific. Illustration shows bri 

; a plane with the various parts in- mee 

Central Steel Superior Steel dicated where wire cloth is used. ” 

Nothing startling here. nor very speci act 

Copy Chasers plains, “7 hat was when the Old Man fic copy. mo . ae 
rared up...” And what did the “Old For a quick estimate, we would say 

| CONTINUED FROM Pace 80] Man” say? “What, no tubing?” he the ads in this category tend to be vol 
shouted. “Did you try Nikoh?” Well, more commonplace than other groups. 

head states, “For the ‘luxury look’, 17 anyway, weary as we are of the pro- Much raw materials advertising, it is In 
of today’s most wanted makes of cars verbial old-timer who pops up in ads true, tends thusly. Perhaps it is be- 

feature 9Y parts made of the Time spe 








Tested plastic.” Through the “Tell PRE etme om MA 


All” text, you read such product vir 






tues as... 
“Lucite Has Long-Lasting Color” 
“Lucite Has Sparkling Transparen 
ey 
“Lucite Has Luxurious Smooth- 





Th 
king 







ness” 

“Lucite Has Excellent Durability” 

These are spotted in red caps, each 
with a detailed paragraph. All adds 
up to an OK AS INSERTED for. .. 
Copywriter A trrep HorrMan, 
BBD&O, New York. 

Nikoh has an expensive two-page. 
multi-color insert. First page shows a 
group of four men around a table 
one, white-haired, shirt-sleeved, with 
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You call it advertising space, but what you really 
buy in MACHINERY is TIME. . 


time of the key engineering and manufacturing 


. the reading 


executives in the metalworking industries. 


By using a combination of paid circulation and 
Directed Distribution, MACHINERY is able to 
bring your advertisement to the attention of the 
men whose time is worth the most to you—the 
active buying authorities in the plants which pur- 
chase metalworking equipment and materials in 


volume. 


In a recent survey, we found that these busy men 
spend an average of 3.4 hours per month reading 
MACHINERY’S advertising pages alone. 


These men read MACHINERY because they 


know that it gives them the technical informa- 


MACHINERY 


Engineering and Production in the 
Manufacture of Metal Products 


The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette Street 
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You buy TIME as well as SPACE 





tion they need and use in their work. They do 
not judge MACHINERY’S value by its subserip- 
tion price ... don’t read it more because they pay 
for it... or less because they receive it under 
our Directed Distribution plan. In fact, the men 
who receive Directed copies of MACHINERY 
must request—every six months—that we con- 
continue to send copies to them. All of 


MACHINERY ’S circulation is, therefore. asked 


for circulation. 


Who are these men? What do they buy? How 
do they buy? The answers to these and other 
questions (including a complete audit of 
MACHINERY’S total circulation) are contained 
in our new booklet, “Market Data and Circula- 
tion Facts.” Write for your copy of this valuable 


media and market information. 








New York 13, N. Y. 
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cause there are no engineering fea- 
tures to talk about. Perhaps it is be- 
cause one man’s product may practi- 
cally duplicate another’s. So be it 
that’s where the copywriter is sup- 
posed to go to work and create sales 
ideas that will spark distinctive adver- 
tising. What are we waiting for? 


How About “Supplies”? 


We have 14 advertisers here. 
Average rating, 15%. Not too 
devastating—but remember this group 
covers items such as screws, bolts, 
washers, solder, etc. Real challenge to 
the writer to warm up readers to such 
stuff. 


Best batter in this league hit only 


Industrial Ad Man of Year 
Award Presented to Reeves 


CLEVELAND—INpDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s award to the “Industrial Advertis- 
ing Man of the Year” was presented 
May 23 to Paul Reeves of Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O., at a meeting 
of the Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land. 

The award was presented by E. L. 
Andrew, executive vice-president, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland, who him- 
self was honored as Industrial Advertis- 
ing Man of the Year in 1937 and again 
in 1941. 

Praising the Timken campaign as out- 
standing because it was “idea” advertis- 
ing, Mr. Andrews said: 

“This was difficult to do in these com- 
petitive times, when most copy is be- 
coming so combative. It was refreshing 
to view this campaign, to hatch ideas 
rather than merely to match dollars with 
competitive promotion.” 


Accepting the award, Mr. Reeves 
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Elastic Stop 


26%. Two of them, in fact—Elastic 
Stop Nut and PERMATEX. The for- 
mer, in a color page, keeps selling the 
virtues of its exclusive “red collar”’- 
in this instance, “1950 Hammer Blows 
a Minute—yet the Red Elastic Collar 
provides dependable protection against 
VIBRATION.” Professionally well 
executed! Permatex, on the other 
hand, used a buckeye type approach— 
“Working without FORM-A-GASKET 
is like working without tools!” Short 
copy block below devoted to a de- 
scription of three types of “Perm-A- 
Gasket’. 

Let’s look at one more—a 23 per- 
center, Standard Pressed Steel, maker 
of “Unbrako” socket screw products. 
This is a prosaic, catalog type page, 


showing a variety of items. Undra- 
matic but practical. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


You could put two copymen in a 
room with a copy of this first ARF 
business paper study and we bet 
they’d argue all night. Put a third 
man on the scene and the heat would 
increase . . . because 10 to one he'd 
introduce still other debatable points. 
No subject is so sensitive as this one, 
nor so open to surmises and suppo- 
sitions. As Mr. McGraw so often said, 
“One swallow doesn’t make a sum- 
mer”—and one study doesn’t prove 
a damn thing except that we'd 
like to see more and more and more. 

You can get a copy of this study 
and play all sorts of fascinating games 
with it. You can analyze cost per 
reader, the seeming effectiveness of 
one appeal over another, etc. Do it 
by all means. It’s well worth the ef- 
fort. But don’t bet any money on the 
answers. They're simply indicators- 
facts to be further confirmed, thoughts 
that might turn out to be trends. In 
fact, one reason we figure our think- 
ing doesn’t jibe with all points of this 
study is simply because it is only one 
study. 

When all is said and done—as we 
pointed out earlier in this column 
the objective for you and you and you 
is not how many readers you stop... 
is not how many readers you get to 
read .. . is not your cost per reader 
... BUT... what the reader reads, 
and at what cost. 

When you know the answer to that 
one, youll probably be running the 
business. 

THe Copy CHASERS 








.. Andrews 


Reeves ... Liggett . 


credited six groups with the success of 
the Timken campaign: (1) top manage- 
ment which he said has been advertis- 
ing minded for 50 years, (2) division 
sales managers who cooperated in de- 
velopment of the advertising, (3) the 
advertising department, in which three 
members have served 25 years, (4) Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, the 





agency, (5) his graphic art suppliers 
and (6) members of the business paper 
press who “gave much help” to Timken 
advertising. 

Chapter President Carr Liggett, Carr 
Liggett Advertising Agency, presided. 


Frank O. Rice Named Publisher 
of Two Penton Publications 

Frank O. Rice, former district man- 
ager of advertising sales, has been ap- 
pointed publisher of New Equipment Di- 
gest and Revista Industrial, which are 
published by Penton Publishing (., 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Rice will have direction of the 
editorial, circulation and advertising de- 
partments, including advertising sales. 
He will continue as vice-president of 
Equipment Digest Publishing Co. and 
Revista Industrial Publishing Co., sub 
sidiaries of Penton. Lloyd Weber suc 
ceeds Mr. Rice as central district ma®- 
ager. G. B. Guest moves into Mr. 
Weber’s previous position as assistant 
manager. 
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By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


Employe Communications - Public Relations 


Industry's Relations with EMPLOYES *« STOCKHOLDERS ° DISTRIBUTORS + SUPPLIERS ° Ni GHB 3 


Grass Roots Approach to Communications 


HEN INDUSTRY WANTS to 

sell the housewife a bar of soap, 
or an insecticide, or a new family car, 
the manufacturer of the product prac- 
tically beats her into unconsciousness 
with the message. 

He pinions her with advertising in 
newspapers and magazines, he clam- 
ors for her attention on radio and 
television; he sends her direct mail 
material, and stuffs premium certifi- 
cates under her door. 

What industry needs to sell the 
housewife more than anything else is 
a little understanding of industry. 
Back in the epoch of management’s 
most abysmal ignorance of such mat- 
ters (and there are those who con- 
tend that the era is still with us), the 
employe publication or house organ 
was regarded as a selling tool of 
almost indescribable mediocrity. To- 
day in those areas where daylight has 
belatedly filtered, managements are 
awakening to the fact that the so-called 
house organ can do a whale of a job 
right in the home, right out in the 
kitchen where many important deci- 
sions are made. If it is true, as the 
advertising vivisectionists put it, that 
the women of the country are the real 
buyers of the country, then it seems 
time that some artful caresses were 
extended in their direction. 

By and large the women of the 


country have expressed no violent in- 
terest in the complex structure of 
American economy. Nor do they pack 
the halls when somebody of conse- 
quence describes the noble pageantry 
of free enterprise. They don’t seem to 
give a damn about it, except as it af- 
fects the old man’s income. When the 
breadwinner comes home with news 
of a raise, or the mention of a pos- 
sible layoff, the national economy be- 
comes very real indeed. Yet if our 
women are in fact powerful enough 
in the pattern of things to influence 
to a great extent the buying power of 
the country, then they're powerful 
enough to exert pressure to see that 
their own domestic economy remains 
sound. It is the women who often get 
Joe and Bill and Harry through the 
plant gate in the morning. 


Get lt Home to Mama 


Five years ago the great majority 
of employe journals were stacked at 
the plant exits and, although no over- 
all statistics on fatalities are available, 
our own experience has shown that 
many of these periodicals found their 
way into the gutters, the trolley cars 
or local bistros, and never made the 
journey home to mother. That isn’t 
the case today: More and more pub- 
lications are being mailed to the home, 


WHEN AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Co., Cleveland, began mailing its employe 


publication, 


Wireco Life,” to the homes of its workers, this letter went first. 














your hon 4 like this u here we can sit 


“THANKS A LOT!” 


» do this for a long, long time 
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visit each month 


rest of your 
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beamed more and more to the family 
interests. 

That doesn’t mean the employ: 
journal, in its commendable zeal to 
attract the hausfrau, must lend greater 
editorial emphasis to recipes, to tech 
niques for raising Junior to become 
president, or to directions for cro- 
cheting bedspreads. It does mean. 
however, that the whole editorial con- 
tent should be shaped to include, not 
exclude, the members of the employe 
family. In studies of employe reaction 
which the authors of these articles 
have frequently conducted, we have 
never failed to find an impressive per- 
centage of women readers of employe 
publications in the home, provided 
the material is not localized solely to 
incidents and romances in the plant 
the women don’t understand. Give the 
housewife a fuller appreciation of 
what her husband’s job is, and you 
find a steady reader. 

In recent weeks the employe jour- 
nal of the American Steel & Wire Co.. 
Cleveland, has been re-directed to the 
home. In explaining the change, Ar- 
thur J. Bieler, the editor, has wisely 
chosen to ask the family for an in- 
vitation. He states the case simply in 
a printed message and, we suspect, he 
states it effectively. 

Sending the employe journal into 
the home is not, as indicated earlier, 
enough. In the home the employe pub- 
lication is in direct competition for 
the time of the reader, who may long 
since have become accustomed to read- 
ing something else by preference. The 
publication must be readable, sincere 
and worth attention. If it is all three, 
management will find that it has 
fashioned for itself a new and valuable 
tool of communication. 


On the Outside, Looking In 


While it appears unlikely that 
Walter Winchell or Drew Pearson will 
ever lay down their mantles in order 
to write chattily of a manufacturer, 
one columnist is doing it. He is Ben 
Hayes, who conducts a daily column 
for the Columbus Citizen, Columbus, 
O., and since November he has been 
preparing each month a highly per 

(Continued on Page !38) 
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A REMINDER OF IMPORTANCE IF YOU SELL ANYTHING AT ALL TO THE 
OIL REFINING, NATURAL GASOLINE AND PETROCHEMICAL MARKET 


Your salesmen and your advertising can do the best job in the world on refinerymen 


who buy and specify for depression resistant refinery operations, but unless catalog infor- 


mation on your products or services is at hand when they need it, the sale can go to the 


company whose product information is handy. You can close this gap by using The 


Refinery Catalog, which is specifically requested each year by the refining companies all 
7 ~ I ) I ) ) ¥ 


over the world, for 5000 of their key men. 


These men use The Refinery Catalog consistently, week in and week out, so that it is 


always kept handy. .. . 


“Placed order with Sterling Packing & Gasket 
Company in last few days—would not have known 
of their materials except through medium of Refinery 
Catalog.” 

F. N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Refinery Superintendent, 
Canton, Ohio 


i use The Refinery Catalog three or four times 
a week.” 
—G. H. PUGH, Plant Superintendent, 


Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


“We find The Refinery Catalog 
contains most of the information 
which we use or require fo! plant 
operations.” 


V. E. SICKS, 


Plant, Cities Service Re- 
fining Corp., Louisiana. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
250 Park Avenue 1010 Euclid Avenue 
Eldorado 5-4012 Main 2550 
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Superintendent, Butadiene 


“ 


In England The Refinery Catalog is becoming 
more and more valuable as many oil companies are 
adopting American items of equipment and stand- 


ards.” 


—A. McNAB HAWKER, 
Simmons and Hawker, Ltd., 
Engineers-Contractors, 
London, England. 


“T think The Refinery Catalog fulfills a very im- 
portant need of the industry and wish to thank you.’ 
O. E. McCLATCHEY, 
Purchasing Agent, 
Barnsdall Oil Company, Oklahoma 


“The Refinery Catalog is very useful in both our 
Engineering and Purchasing Departments here.” 
R. E. McCURDY, Managing Director, 
E. B. Badger & Sons Co., Ltd., 
London, England. 


Keep your 1950 catalog in the hands of the right refinerymen in the right 
places by filing it in the 1950 Refinery Catalog. 


TIME FOR RESERVATION is now! 


Phone or wire The Refinery Catalog representative nearest you. 


” REFINERY CATALOG 


P. O. BOX 2608 © HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


CHICAGO TULSA LOS ANGELES 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Hunt Buildin W. W. Wilson Building 
Wabash 2-9330 Phone 2-184 
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Problems 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


slight handicap. Many times bleed, 
color, and specially prepared artwork 
will help a mediocre ad get reasonable 
attention. However, we have case after 
case to prove that there is nothing to 
take the place of good ideas. 

At a recent advertising association 
meeting, two men spoke. One insisted 
that industrial advertisers should 
spend more money if they expect to 
get a place in the sun. Another adver- 
tiser told how with simple snapshots 
and copy of extreme interest to his 
prospects, he was able to develop ad- 
vertisements with the highest Starch 
readership in the magazines in which 
he was advertising. So don't feel too 
sorry for youself. Perhaps your limi- 
tations will inspire you to write bet- 
ter advertisements, and these will 
always out-pull dull ads no matter how 
highly decorated. 


Localize Your Advertising 


We have several plants in different 
geographic areas, but the advertising 
is all handled at the home office. Some 
of our sales representatives have been 
complaining that all of our advertis- 
ing money is spent on national ad- 
vertising and that our catalogs, lit- 
erature, are all on a national 
basis with nothing that they can really 
call their own local material. Do you 
believe it is to localize or 
can we continue to nationalize our ad- 
ADVERTIS 


etc... 


necessary 
vertising at lower costs? 

ING MANAGER 

We believe in localizing whenever it 
is practical. For instance, if each of 
your plants produces a catalog, put 
the local name and address strong on 
the front even though the names and 
addresses of all the other plants are 
on the inside. 

Localize your direct mail. Write 
your letters on local letterheads. In 
spite of the fact that we are all proud 
of our country, we are all very proud 
of our state and the various cities in 
which we live. We would rather do 
business with a local company. So 
again we urge you to localize when- 
ever possible because by doing this 
you will find a more neighborly wel- 
come on the part of your customers 
and local customers. 


Consistent or Seasonal Ads 
Establish a Brand Name 


Briefly, our problem is this. What 
to recommend to a client in order to 
accomplish the following goal: mation- 
al comsumer acceptance of « brand 
name. 

1) What we want to know is: In 


90 


order to establish a brand name ( with 
a limited advertising budget) would 
we be better off to advertise consis- 
tently and regularly every other 
month, or should we pick the six best 
months in the year from the stand- 
point of when the most merchandise 
is purchased, no matter in what 
months they fall. 

2) What happens in the mind of a 
reader who sees an advertisement and 
then does not see a follow-up adver- 
tisement for four or five months? Is 
there any retention, partial retention, 


how much?—ADVERTISING AGENCY 


One of the most difficult problems 
is involved in the task of achieving re- 
sults with your limited advertising 
budget. Unfortunately, not enough 
persons engaged in marketing ap- 
preciate this fact. We do not have very 
much factual material on which to 
base our recommendation but would 
urge that you use good sized space 
in the best six months of the year, but 
smaller card space in the other months 
if media is available in which this 
card space might have a chance to 
register. 

For instance, “Salada Tea” does 
not take large newspaper space, yet 
their small simple bold card space in 
the upper section of the newspaper is 
seen again and again by the regular 
readers and helps to retain their brand 
name in a favorable way up front in 
the consumer’s mind. 

The question about what happens in 
the mind of a reader who sees an ad- 
vertisement and then not see 
another for four or five months may 
find an answer in the recent study of 
the value of repeat advertisements. In 
this study it was definitely shown 
that the average would not 
remember an advertisement for more 
than two weeks and that the remem- 
brance curve drops very fast. The con- 
clusion reached was that it was an en- 
tirely satisfactory practice to repeat 
advertisements, provided they did not 


does 


reader 


follow too closely. 

From this study many advertisers 
chose to accept repeats every month 
and many, to be conservative, decided 
to repeat every other month in order 
to cut production costs. The outstand- 
ing advertisements in this way were 
repeated from two to six times with- 
out any loss of value. Many other 
studies have been made in the past 
to show the importance of continuity 
in advertising; but we believe that 
one should consider all forms of ad- 
vertising, including direct mail, maga- 
zine ads, and even contacts 
when considering your problem. This 
will permit a more conservative 
schedule but will still indicate the value 
of continuity if there is to be any per- 
manent retention of brand name and 
any permanent good will built up. 
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Tens of thousands of buyers use the CONOVER- 
MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY daily. 
And each of these buyers is a picked buyer. The 
entire circulation is carefully selected to cover 
the manufacturers in this country who do over 
80% of all the business done—plus 3500 buyers 
of equipment and materials for public utilities, 
steamship companies, mines, and government 
units, including Consulates all over the world. 

And, because the book is used by these in- 


dustrial buyers when they are in the market to 


For advertising rates or other information, 


call your advertising agency or write direct. 


j ; 2 os 
Le Ne ee Spa tee Ee eee eae ees P es is i “gi 


137 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago II, Ill—205 E. 42nd St., 





WW GOOD INQUIRIES 





buy, the advertisers get results—good inquiries. 

At an astonishingly small cost it can direct 
substantial business leads to you. A new adver- 
tiser reports inquiries for $20,000, $80,000, and 
another for $250,000. Still another company is 
working on a $500,000 inquiry produced by 
CMPD. 

It will pay you too, to be represented in the 
CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIREC- 
TORY by adequate space to illustrate and 


describe the uses of your products. 


ISSUED SEMIANNUALLY 


Conover-Nasr 


DIRECTORY 


New 
York 17, N. ¥.—Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio__5478 Wilshire 
Bivd.. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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The Disillusioned Office Boy: A Fable 


By C. PHELPS HINES 
Direct Mail Division 


R. L. Polk & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
NE BRIGHT, SUNNY Spring 


morning a man fell flat on his 
face. But he never felt it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he never even knew he 
stumbled. But he did. Here’s how it 
happened. 

This man, let’s call him Mort for 
short—put on his bow-tie, his plastic- 
rimmed glasses, and his Glen-plaid 
suit and thus completely equipped 
for his work, he set out for his office. 

On Mort’s office door were writ- 
ten those fabulous words, “Advertis- 
ing Manager,” and on the front of 
the building in which he spent most 
of his waking hours was an elegant 
brass plate inscribed, “The Super- 
SmokeSnood Co.” 

The Super SmokeSnood Co. em- 
ployed 4,236 men and women in its 
plants to manufacture 14 different 
types of soot catchers. They were 
proud that they had, over the years 
become a solid part of the communi- 
ty in which they found themselves. 
As long as factories around the coun- 
try had smoke-stacks, employment 
here would be stable and the man- 
agement never let its employes for- 
get it. For years this policy in regard 
to employees had paid big dividends 








in loyalty and an impressive “no- 
strike” record. 

Sales and advertising policy had 
also followed a fairly conservative 
line as the Super SmokeSnood Co. 
had a very good and rather unique 
product. That is, up until then. 

Mort walked up the front steps of 
the sales office building that bright, 
sunny Spring morning with hardly a 
care in his mind. And walked straight 
into what looked like a customer’s 
smoke stack before being sold a Super 
SmokeSnood. The air around the 
sales manager’s office varied slightly 
between blue and black, but there was 
no mistaking the heat being gener- 
ated. 

A hand reached out and Mort, 
bow-tie, glasses and all was wafted 
ungently into the presence of the 
sales manager, the president, all the 
vice presidents, the treasurer, the 
secretary and his secretary. He asked 
if something were wrong. 

A little later they let him up and 
Mort found his tongue. 

“Gentlemen! There is no reason 
for you to get so excited. Granted the 
Joe No Blow Co. and the Zoot Soot 
Co. have suddenly surged ahead in 
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sales and have almost taken our lead 
away from us. I had foreseen this 
and just yesterday outlined to my 
secretary a new advertising program 
with emphasis placed on a realign- 
ment of publications in which our 
ads will appear. I have felt for some 
time that we were not getting our 
money’s worth out of the business 
papers we had been using. But this 
thorough study I just happen to have 
right here in my pocket indicates 
clearly that we now have the right 
answer.” 

And with a flourish he handed each 
of the gentlemen present a copy. It 
was obvious that he had spent a lot 
of time on this study and the logic 
of his reasons for the various changes 
was irrefutable. They all agreed that 
he had saved the day and to show 
tHtir appreciation they unanimously 
agreed to let him take them to lunch. 

When they returned, smiling, 
sleepy and a little dyspeptic, they 
were astounded to see, running down 
the street to meet them—the person- 
nel director. He was obviously dis- 
turbed and seemed to be waving 
something in the air. 

On close perusal it turned out to 
be a letter. It was from, of all people, 
the president of the union which rep- 
resented their plant employees. And 
right after such a nice lunch, too. 

The call went out for bicarbonate 
as the assembled group read the let- 
ter. There was no mistaking what it 
said—every other word was spelled 
S-T-R-I-K-E. 

“T have saved you once today and 
I'll save you again,” said Mort. 

“Yes, and what do you have in 
mind?” softly asked the president. 
You see, he had not forgotten how 
Mort had come through earlier in the 
day. 

Mort paused to wait for the coughs 
and the quick breathing to quiet be 
fore answering. 

“Sir, I believe in always 
ready for any eventuality. In bust 


being 
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ness a man has to think ahead in 
order to—” 

“Get to the point!!!” suggested 
the president. 

“Ya-ya-ya-yes sir,” said Mort, as 
he seemed to reflected in the 
president’s sweating brow a little 
sign reading, “Mr. Mort, Assistant to 
the Assistant Advertising Manager”. 

“Advertising”, Mort went on, “is 
a powerful opinion molder. After 
this morning’s fright I think you all 
will agree on that. Then, why not use 
it here to solve our problem? Tell 
our story by means of editorial-type 
full-page ads and watch the union’s 
demands disappear like smoke from 
a stack just equipped with a new 
Super Smoke Snood.” 

There was a brief, enthusiastic 
round of applause at this little gem 
of a commercial, and then Mort went 
on. 

“Again I just happen to have 
here...” and he reached into his 
pocket... “just the thing we need— 
a real, down-to-earth, hard-selling 
piece of copy for this very purpose. 
All we need to do is arrange to have 
it appear immediately in the local 
papers and our problems are solved. 
We might send it to the Wall Street 
Journal, U. S. News, Business Week, 
Dun’s Review and the other business- 
read papers, too, so our colleagues 
will know we are ever on the ram- 
parts in the battle for free enterprise. 
We have all the facts here to prove 
our cause is just. No one who reads 
this but will be convinced of the 
wastefulness of the proposed strike. 
Every reader will see the logic of our 
arguments and the strike will be 
called off.” 

“Wonderful!!!” all the men shout- 
ed in their relief. 

“IT wonder” . . . mused an office boy 
who had paused to listen to this wis- 
dom. 

“What do you mean, young man?” 
asked the president, and you could 
see he meant it. 


see 


Vot one Damn Cent 


“Well, sir, if your arguments are 
80 fool-proof why don’t you address 
them to the people you want to con- 
vince? The average newspaper read- 
er on the whole may be interested but 
he won’t vote in the strike election. 
And the guy who reads those busi- 
hess magazines agrees with you al- 
ready. Why don’t you also place your 
ad in the union paper or in some mag- 
zine that our plant employes read?” 

“Why, I wouldn’t pay one cent for 
‘pace in the union paper,” said the 
president. “It can damn well get along 
without this company’s support.” 

“Yes, and if you think,” said 
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Mort, “that we would ever use the 
‘pulps’ for our advertising, you are 
sadly mistaken. Our ads are digni- 
fied. The average workingman in our 
plants would never appreciate the 
beautiful writing and the wonderful 
typography that we always use.” 

“Yes, and have you_ noticed,” 
added the president, “all the figures 
we manage to get into each...”. 

But he was interrupted by a com- 
motion out in the street—a commo- 
tion that turned out to be two little 
boys, aged about nine, who were 
trying to settle something by the age- 
old means—fists. Oh, yes, and words 
—hot words. Words they no doubt had 
heard from their elders. Like “Com- 
munists,” “Reactionary,” “New Deal- 
er” and “Wall Streeters”. 

It seemed that the two boys had 
been given some lemons and had 
promptly found glasses, ice and water 
and set themselves up in_ business. 
One was to make the lemonade and 
the other was to sell it. They had run 
into trouble when it came time to split 
the income. Each claimed a larger 
share. Each claimed his part of the 
deal was more important. So they 
split each other’s lips instead of the 
profits, and it looked like their 
money would now have to go toward 
bandages and adhesive tape. 


Problems Solved Here 


“See here, you two!” shouted the 
president, “Stop that childish squab- 
bling and listen to me. Instead of 
fighting and calling each other names 
why don’t you sit down and figure 
this out like adults?” 

With that the two boys turned to 
the man who had thus spoken and 
both started at once. 

“He’s a dirty cheater. I worked 
harder than he did. I deserve most of 
the money!” 

“Now you two sit down and work 
this out between yourselves,” ad- 
monished the president.“Don’t come 
running to someone else to settle your 
problems. Quit bothering us with 
your differences. We have enough 
worries of our own.” 

The president turned and went 
back into the office building, followed 
by the vice-presidents, the treasurer, 
the sales manager, the secretary and 
his secretary—and Mort. They all 
filed into the conference room to go 
over the details of the forthcoming 
campaign. 

“To begin with,” started Mort, “we 
must line up various newspapers here 
in the city. We want to be sure that 
the public knows what a dirty bunch 
of gouging chiselers we have to put 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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Y our salesmen will find it’s 
easier to sell to meat packers 
when you're telling your 
product story in The National 
Provisioner . . . the one publi- 
cation that, through 58 years 
of constructive service to the 
meat packing industry, has 
won intensive coverage and 
readership, industry-wide ac- 
ceptance for itself and for its 


advertisers .. . 


THE 

NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER 

and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Ask about the meat 
packing field as a mar- 
ket for your product. 
We'll quickly supply 
accurate, up-to-date, ex- 
clusive data about 
almost any type of 
product. 
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National 
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JUDGING THE ENTRIES in Putman Publishing Co.’s Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and chairman, NIAA awards 
competition for the best advertising campaign of year are: committee; and NIAA’s Blaine G. Wiley, ex-officio commit- 
From left, seated—H. W. Kochs, chairman, Diversey Corp., tee member. Other judges were Ralph Hammond, vice-presi- 
Chicago; L. E. Harper, president, Omega Machine Co., Chi- dent, Globe-Union, Milwaukee; Laughlin Campbell, public re- 
cago; and Ralph Prater, president, Prater Pulverizer Co., lations director, Mergenthaler Corp., Brooklyn; S. R. Wein- 
Chicago. Standing—Art Tofte, advertising manager, Allis- sier, treasurer, Trageser Cooper Works, Long Island. 

















































NIAA Conference has prepared the best publisher’s sales keep NIAA-ers on the move through- 
[Cowninuzp raon Pace 33] presentation will be named by Ken out the 77 hours of the conference. 
” Bayer, president of the St. Louis Here they are: 
lap Associates, Milwaukee, will pre- chapter. @A “How I Did It” show—a 
sent first place award plaques and Another award for NIAA chapters presentation of industrial advertising 
award of merit certificates for edi- will be presented when Hance Poulton, results that you can apply to your job. 
torial accomplishment to winning Pittsburgh chapter president, names Bernie Dolan and his committee have 
business paper editors and publishers the winner of the Pittsburgh trophy spent months preparing this material. 
in Industrial Marketing’s llth An- offered each year for the chapter Louis Ott, Ohio Brass; Bob Joyce, Au- 
nual Editorial Achievement Com- making the best attendance showing tomatic Sprinkler Corp.; “Sky” Hop- 
petition. at the annual conference. per, Schuyler Hopper Co.; Ed. How- Re, 

The winner of NIAA’s Sales Presen- Fourteen other events—talks, ell, Carboloy Co.; Bill Weimer, Pitts- 





tation Award for the publisher who panels, banquets, and discussions, will burgh Equitable Meter Co., and others 












PICKING THE WINNER of McGraw-Hill Publishing manager, Heil Co., Milwaukee; R. C. Freitag, ad manager, 
Co. award: From left, seated—Emory M. Heuston, pub- Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee; Sidney L. Little, ad 
licity manager, Bucyrus-Erie Co., S. Milwaukee; Charles H. manager, Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, 
Berenger, ad manager, Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwau- Wis. Standing: Blaine G. Wiley, NIAA executive secretary, 
kee; John H. Allen, advertising, sales promotion manager, and Arthur R. Tofte, ad manager, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Dumore Co., Racine, Wis.; D. E. Fricker, assistant ad and chairman, NIAA awards administrative committee. 
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A Battery, a Cake of Ice and You— at a Sales Meet 


TAKING A TIP from Four Roses whiskey, Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleve- 

land, set up an effective exhibit at a sales meeting by freezing a Willafd Master 

Duty battery in block of ice, then using it to power 32 Sealbeam headlights with 
1,500 watts to show battery’s efficiency in freezing temperatures. 





present their experiences in “case 
history” style and offer information 
that can help (1) get your appropria- 
tions increased, (2) win management's 
support, (3) improve your advertis- 
ing’s effectiveness and (4) increase 
your stature within your own organi- 
zation. 

@ “A Message to Garcia.” |. H. 
Bloom, Pittsburgh, will tell how to get 
the most for your direct mail dollar. 

@ A full-scale stage presentation of 
John Mather Lupton’s “Selling the 
Tools of Advertising to Management” 

an excellent graphic presentation 
that tells what does what in the over- 
all advertising program. 

@ Twenty-six minutes on “How 
Publicity Can Help Sales” by Chica- 
go’s fast thinking, fast talking Hal Bur- 
nett, advertising and public relations 
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counsel, and contributing editor of 
Industrial Marketing. 

@ “Copy Impact vs. Prospect In- 
ertia” by George Laflin Miller, 
(Aesop Glim)—a man who has pro- 
duced top-flight industrial advertis- 
ing—an excellent writer. 

@ “Eye opener” 8 a. m. breakfasts 
for special groups. 

@ An outstanding panel discussion, 
“The present and the Outlook in Key 
Industries.” Dexter Keezer, McGraw- 
Hill economist, will serve as modera- 
tor, with eight nationally known edi- 
tors of business papers giving fast 
moving talks on industries covered by 
their publications. Earl L. Shaner, 
chairman of the board, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, will speak on 
metals; Edward G. Gavin, editor, 
{merican Builder, Chicago, on con- 





struction and building; Frank Tighe, 
editor, Motor Age, Philadelphia, on 
the automotive industry; John C. 
Bonville, editor, Textile Industries, 
Atlanta, on textiles; Frank K. Lawler. 
editor, Food Industries, New York, on 
foods: John Mellecker, technical edi- 
tor, Chemical Engineering Catalogs, 
New York, on chemicals and proces- 
sing; Ronald A. McEachern, editor 
Financial Post, Toronto, on general in- 
dustry in Canada, and Stuart Hein- 
ritz, editor, Purchasing Magazine, 
New York, on general industry in the 
o. & 

@ “How Industrial Buying is 
Done,” an outstanding NIAA project 
presentation by William D. Crelley and 
his committee, Forrest Webster, 
George Callos and Frank Juraschek. 
This material will include facts, fig- 
ures, results and conclusions based on 
a study of 512 individual purchases 
by industry. A thorough job that took 
months to complete. 

@ On stage in the ball room with 
nine people in the act, the Norton Co 
will show how a new product was suc 
cessfully introduced. 

@ “What Makes Canadians Tick,” 
by W. Arthur Irwin, well known edi- 
tor of MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto. 

@ Eldridge Haynes, publisher of 
Modern Industry, New York, fresh 
from a first hand look at European 
industry, will give his first report, 
“U. S. Business Opportunities in 
Europe.” 

@ “Evaluation of Media” by James 
Thomas Chirurg—a vital discussion 
of standards admen must use to ef- 
fectively judge media. 

@ Publishers reception. Need we 
say more? 

@ NIAA’s annual banquet! Thick, 
tender, juicy filet mignon. No speeches 

informal. Nationally known Cana- 
dian and U. S. radio network stars 
will present a fully rehearsed stage 
show. M.C.ing by Warren Kelley; 
music by David Cheskin’s 20-piece 
orchestra. Dancing after the show. 


Industrial Editors Compete 


James L. Bushfield, American As 
phalt Roofing Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Miss Catherine Cole, Coleman Co., 
Wichita, Kan., will head the committee 
in charge of awards for winning employe 
publication editors in the annual contest 
sponsored by the Society of Associated 
Industrial Editors. The contest, which 
closes July 1, will include the Burton 
Bigelow award for the editor who has 
done the best job of interpreting man 
agement to readers. 


John G. Wilsey Promoted 

John G. Wilsey has been appointed 
manager of Hair Filter Sales, sub-divi- 
sion of Wilson Hair Products Div., Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago. 
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the test issue, asked: “Did you get a 
copy of this issue of the ‘Sears News- 
Graphic?” Those who had read be- 
yond the first page were asked to turn 
through the paper with the inter- 
viewer. 








Those employes who did not have 
an opportunity to read a copy, and 
those who had an opportunity but 
did not take advantage of it, were 
asked for reasons-why and the inter- 
view terminated. 

The publication usually was dis- 
tributed in these two ways: Employes 
were handed the copies as they left 
for the day, or a stack of the copies 
were left at the time clock. The lat- 
ter distribution was most common. In 
some instances, copies were passed 
around to the desks of office em- 
ployes. 






















Fourth Step—the Pay Off: 






Tabulate and analyze. The tabulated 
findings and recommendations of the 
“News-Graphic” study, which have 
significance to most companies with 
employe publications, included the 
following: 















1. Not all employes had easy ac- 
cess to a copy of the publication. The 
study showed that of 125,000 em- 
ployes, 24% had no opportunity to 
pick up a copy. In this group were 
employes on odd shifts who lett work 
before the paper came out on publica- 
tion day, auditing department em- 
ployes who did not use the time clock 
where copies were stacked for pick- 
up, new employes who didn’t know the 
publication was for them and em- 
ployes off for the day. The latter group 
is sizeable in plants that operate seven 


























Does Your Employe Magazine Pay? 


days a week with employes working 
a five-day week in staggered shifts. 
In Sears retail stores, this group was 
a fifth of the total. 

Of the 75% who obtained a copy, 
or could have, two-thirds actually 
read it. Thus, two-thirds of the remain- 
ing 25% could be expected to read the 
publication, too. This meant that the 
company, by taking proper circula- 
tion steps, might add 16,000 readers 
and make an additional $14,000 worth 
of copies serve their purpose each 
year. 

2. There was a higher ratio of men 
than women readers, although two- 
thirds of Sears employes are women. 
Among the employes who obtained a 
copy, or could have, 51% of the men 
and only 41% of the women were 
readers (had read beyond the first 
page). The obvious moral: increase 
the publication’s appeal to women 
slightly and you increase total reader- 
ship greatly. 

3. Certain groups of employes were 
not reading the publication. For in- 
stance, the percentage of readers 
among newer employes was smaller 
than that among older employes 
(P. 102). And only 43% of time card 
employes read the issue, compared 
with 71% of the executives. These and 
similar data showed who were not 
readers. When you know which group 
of employes are not readers you can 
begin to find out why not and rede- 
sign editorial content accordingly. 

4. Stories containing the most 
names of employes had the highest 
readership. Five of the six best-read 
articles contained names from widely 
separated areas. Readers like to read 
about familiar people and places; lo- 


What Sears Employes Read in their Company Publication 





cal news is hot. Of 1,100 unsolicited 


comments, 28% were to this effect: 
“You never print anything about my 
store (or department).” The editor’s 
task boiled down to the “impossible” 
one of representing 628 stores, 11 mail 
order plants and several hundred of- 
fices and departments in each issue. 
What Sears did about it, we will dis- 
cuss later. 

5. Cheesecake boosts readership. 
Although the average readership for 
photos on the cover pages was higher 
than for inside photos, one inside 
photo of a Silvertone wire recorder 
being used by a pretty girl had a high- 
er rating than the least read cover 
photo. Pretty-girl pictures, properly 
done, start the reader reading. 


Pictures Are Looked at Most 


6. Photos rate the highest reader- 
ship. The average photo was looked 
at by 50% of readers, the average 
caption by 40%, average headline by 
15% and average article by 12%. 
(Below). These averages represent all 
material, including the shortest items 
and smallest photos. The most certain 
way to get an idea across: put it in a 
caption below a suitable and interest- 
ing picture. 

7. Material primarily for entertain- 
ment is read most, whether you like it 
or not. Although the purpose of your 
publication may not be entertainment, 
the top-ranking readership of such ma- 
terial makes it good bait to lure the 
employe into browsing through the 
publication. 


Job-Help Articles High 


8. Material that helps your employe 
do his job better ranks high. Articles 
on merchandise and the business of 
selling it, ranked a close second in 
readership. The three top ratings: en- 
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Fifth Step: 


Compare what readers wanted with 
what they got. One of the things the 
editor of the employe publication will 
want to know is how his allocation of 
by subject matter 
with relative interest. Here is what the 
“News Graphic” study showed: 

1. Material primarily for entertain- 
ment, which ranked highest in reader- 
ship, was given only 9% of the space 


space compares 


in the 24 issues measured. 

2. In 
period, 16% of pictures were of men 
and 11‘. were of women, although 
other findings of the study showed 
that pictures of women have the high- 


issues over a_ six-month 


est readership. 

3. Among the readers there were 20 
times as many time-card or non-ex- 
ecutive employes as there were ex- 
ecutive employes, but only 4.5 times 
as much space was devoted to non- 
executives as to executives. Correct- 
ing this situation takes real digging, 
because often it is the executives who 
make the news that you get through 
the usual channels and that is easier 


to pick up. 


What Sears Did with Survey 


The payoff of any lesson illustrated 
with a case history, such as this. 
always is: What did they finally do? 

Here are a few of the things that 
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Sears did with the findings of this 
survey—a few of the highlights of 
how they got their money s worth in 
more readers and fewer un-read 
copies. 

l. Sears now puts out five 
regional editions—with regional 
news and pictures on the outside 
cover pages of each edition. Also, 
where the news of the region 
justifies, a separate four-page insert 
is used. 

2. More contests and similar de- 
vices are deliberately adopted to in- 
crease the number of names per is- 
sue, particularly names of people in 
the non-executive, or  time-card, 
group. 

3. The ratio of photographs to 
text material has been increased 
from 36% of the total space, before 
the survey, to more than 50%. 

4. Distribution of the newspaper 
within plants and stores is now 
being shifted to the personnel de- 
partment. Personnel uses the “News- 
Graphic” in its indoctrination of all 
new employes by devoting a spread 
to it in the employe booklet, “You 
and Sears.” 

5. Women get 
Correspondents in the 
stores, plants and offices are sent 
copies of stories about women em- 
ployes that have been used and in- 
structions tell them what to look 
for. There are more success stories 
about women. More cheesecake is 

but still with taste. 


more attention. 
various 


used. too 
6. The real news in the products 
Sears develops and sells, and the 
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facts behind their promotions, are 
being played up. This additional 
coverage is made possible by the 
addition of a full-time man to the 
editor’s staff. There are plenty of 
product and merchandising news 
stories at Sears, but it has to be dug 
out. The editor of the “News- 
Graphic” endeavors to get the news 
before it comes out in the outside 
press. 


Now... A Re-Check 


There is one more step to be taken. 
Sears has it in mind; it was part of 
the company’s original plan. That is 
to check the readership of the “News- 
Graphic” again—to be sure that the 
changes have improved the readership 
and to find out what further refine- 
ments can be made. When the com- 
pany has done this, it will be much 
closer toward knowing that it is 
getting the maximum return per dol- 
lar. 





Trends 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 
American Mining Congress & Expo- 
sition at a meeting in Cleveland. 

He said that present competition, 
railroad dieselization and increased use 
of oil and natural gas, both in heating 
and manufacturing, have already made 
inroads into coal’s traditional markets. 

Mr. Lamb gave this picture of the 
coal industry’s present and _ future: 

A slight decline will appear in the 
1949 bituminous coal market compared 
with last year, largely because of high 
consumer stocks built up during 1948, 
followed by an unseasonably warm 
winter in many coal consuming areas 
and the dumping of residual fuel oil on 
the market. 

“This year has been marked by com- 
petition in the fuel business that has 
not been present since pre-war days. 
Yet the 1949 market for total energy 
may set an all-time record. Products 
like gasoline, diesel oil and gas ap- 
parently will have larger markets which 
will more than offset shrinkages in 
other fuels, particularly in residual oil 
and coal. What is happening is that the 
complex energy market is undergoing 
developments which has varying effects 
as between its components.” 

As the country’s largest fuel resource, 
coal “must assume a greater responsi- 
bility in supplying energy requirements 
not only in solids but also in other forms. 
Competition will be on the decline be 
cause of resource limitations, making for 
inelasticity in coal demand. The future 
is bright, but still it is too far ahead te 
give solace for competitive bruises 10 
curred now and the threat of bumps in 
the several years to come. Coal’s main 
concern is about immediate business, 
while its planning must point toward 
a strengthened position in the few years 
ahead.” 
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NIAA News 


National Headquarters, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
William A. Marsteller, president 
Blaine G. Wiley. executive secretary 


on © 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Work with Colleges, Turner Urges NIAA 


Industrial Ad Men Sought 
by Schools, Dean Tells 
Ohio Valley Conference 


CincinnaAti—Fred H. Turner, dean of 
students at the University of Lllinois. 
has called upon industrial advertisers 
to cooperate with colleges and univer- 
sities in developing a training program 
for students planning to enter the field. 

Addressing the first annual Ohio 
Valley Industrial Advertising Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Advertisers, he proposed that 
industrial advertisers determine what 
are their needs and what should be 
taught and then turn over their findings 
to schools that are interested. 

Asking if NIAA did not have a com- 
mittee for cooperation with colleges 
and universities, Dr. Turner told as- 
sociation members that they have a 
great opportunity “to do a piece of con- 
structive work which has not been done 
before, which may result in great and 
far reaching good for college students. 
for educational institutions and for your- 


st lves. 





Turner Weir 


tle suggested that NIAA consider 
sending representatives to confer about 
cooperative curriculum building with 
journalism school administrators and 
with officials of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation and the American Council on 
Education. 

\s an indication of the interest of 
educational institutions, Dr. Turner 
quoted Fred Siebert, director of the 
school of journalism, University of 
Illinois, as saying that he would hire a 
g0070 man from the industrial advertis- 
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HASHING OVER the problems raised at the Ohio Valley Industrial Conference 
in Cincinnati, advertising and publishing men mix in several tall tales as they re- 
lax at the publishers’ cocktail party after the meeting. Above, from left: Speakers 
Blaine G. Wiley, NIAA executive secretary; Hal Burnett, public relations counsel, 
former editor of Industrial Marketing; Robert H. Morris, vice-president, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co.; Walter Weir of Walter Weir, Inc.; and William F. 


McFee, copy director, Armco Steel Corp. Below: “So I told the space rep ... 


ing field “in a minuute” to teach for a 
year at the University but that such 
men were difficult to obtain. 

Walter Weir, president. Walter Weir, 
Inc.. New York agency. said that indus- 
trial advertising can be greatly im- 
proved if companies will give knowl- 
edge of selling precedence over knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of production in 
the selection and training of sales and 
advertising staffs. 

“I do not underestimate the necessity 
of knowing what you're given to sell,” 
he said. “But I do firmly believe that 


” 


the greater necessity is to know how to 
sell it. 

“Industrial advertisers should see 
to it that their advertising managers are 
primarily salesmen and should make 
the ad manager’s job important enough 
and profitable enough salary-wise to 
attract good men. After that, these men 
should be invested with sufficient re- 
sponsibility to get the kind of advertis- 
ing needed. 

“If appropriations are insufficient to 
warrant the attention of a top advertis- 
ing agency. industrial advertisers should 











establish a fee so that the account is 
profitable enough to merit the attention 
of high caliber personnel.” 


Phillip Ruprecht, manager, Great 
Lakes district. McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co.. New York, listed four services 


should get from the 
space salesman. The salesman should: 
1. Help you determine whether your 


needed by the people his 


the space buyer 


product is 
publication reaches 

2. Help you find the problems in in 
dustry which your product can help 
solve. 

3. Tell you what the buyers reached 
by his publication want to know and 
need to know before they decide to buy 
your product. 

4. Determine how his publication 
serves the field editorially and how this 
coordinates with the sales objectives of 
your advertising. 

Robert H. Morris, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
Chicago, said that so much color is com 
ing to be used in business paper ad 
vertising that black and 
white may be more effective 


\ ice-president. 


sometimes 


Sales Managers Spend 11°, of Time 
on training—Not Enough: Thomas 


On an average, only 11° of the sales 
manager's time is spent on sales train 
ing, even though it is management's 
first problem, Dwight D. Thomas, sales 
counselor and vice-president, Thomas 
Distributing Co., told a meeting of th: 
Industrial Advertising Assn. of Southern 
California in Los 

He urged industrial sales executives 
to reap the benefits of sales training 
by more screening of new 
personnel through interviews, physical 
check-ups, psychology tests and check 
of references 


Angeles. 


intensive 





DO’S AND DON'TS of making indus- 
trial films were discussed by George B. 
Finch (center) vice-president, Jam 
Handy Organization, Detroit, at the 
recent meeting of the Miami Valley In- 
dustrial Marketers. He talks it over 
with Ralph Garrison (left), Garrison 
Machine Works, and I. A. Eubanks, 
Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, O. 


Wasser Elected President 
of Kansas City Chapter 


B. G. 
& Smith 
elected 
Industrial 

Other 
dent—J. 


Wasser. vice-president, Rogers 
Advertising Agency, has been 
president of the Kansas City 
Advertisers. 
new officers are: Vice-presi- 
Maurice Hoare, advertising 
manager, American Asphalt Roof Corp. 
Secretary—Roy W. Maze. advertising 
manager, Marley Co. Treasurer—Robert 
G. Evans, vice-president in charge of 
advertising and sales, Clipper Mfg. Co. 
Directors elected are James A. South- 
ern, advertising manager, Butler Mfg. 
Co.; Wayne DuQuoin, head of the com- 
mercial department. Kansas City Art 
Institute: W. G. Rowe, vice-president, 
Carter Advertising Agency; and W. B. 
Stone, vice-president, Potts-Turnbull Co. 








WITH FINESSE, Charles Kinzel, president, New Jersey chapter of NIAA, picks 

the winning name for a door prize at a meeting of the Industrial Advertising Assn. 

of New York. Behind him is John Kasten, the winner—who seems to know it! 
C. W. Shuzert, president, IAANY, watches from podium. 
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Wain Tells 6 Ways to Make 
Purchasing Agent Read Ads 


MontTREAL—Six ways to lure the 
purchasing agent to a more careful 
reading of your industrial ads were 
listed by Eric J. Wain, general pur 
chasing agent, Canadian Industries, at 
a meeting of the Technical Advertisers 
Assn. of Montreal. 

They were: 

1. Promote only one product or on 
group in an ad. 

2. Make your layout simple, attrac 
tive. 


3. Make the printed matter easily 
readable. 
4. Don’t let small print, especially 


non-essential reading, crowd your ad. 

5. Use a little humor now and then 

6. Err on the side of conservatism in 
making claims for quality and service. 

The most important function of the 
business paper ad, Mr. Wain believed, 
is to keep the company’s name before 
the buyer—and so the ad should avoid 
extensive details. The reason: the buyer 
is not set to place an order at the time 
he reads the ad. 

“The time when the buyer is inter- 
ested in such details is when he has an 
order or inquiry from one of his de- 
partments in his hand,” Mr. Wain said 
“At that time he refers to the manufac- 
turer's catalog or bulletins.” 


Daly Heads Committee 
to Study Trade Show Audit 


New Yorxk—Stephen J. Daly. adver 
tising manager, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., Toledo, has been appointed 
chairman of NIAA’s new committee on 
trade shows and exhibits. 

The committee will make recommen- 
dations about methods of providing a 
satisfactory audit of the number and 
types of companies represented at each 
show. The committee also will look into 
the possibility of formulating in coop- 
eration with labor unions a joint policy 
as to rates and charges for construction 
work on booths and exhibits. 

Vice-chairman will be William F. 
Weiner, vice-president, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Other committee members are Jesse 
C. Darling. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, 
Tex.; J. Whitford Dolson, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; Fred 
Emerson, Spartan Saw Works, Spring: 
field, Mass.; Dar Johnson, Hyster Co.. 
Portland, Ore.: and Gene V. Wedereit. 
Tube Turns, Louisville, Ky. 


Aim News Releases Properly: Tucker 
Select your mailing list carefully when 
vour company sends out a news releas¢ 
or it will go to editors’ waste baskets. 
Frank T. Tucker, advertising director 
B. F. Goodrich Co., told members ot the 
Pittsburgh Industrial Advertising Coun 
cil at a monthly meeting. He asse ted 
“When you frequently send editor 
unsuitable news releases, you acquire a? 
unsavory reputation. The result: ‘None 
of your releases are taken seriously 
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MARKETING Consultant Forrest U. 
Webster, Detroit, took the podium to 
discuss NIAA’s survey of industrial 
buying practices at meeting of Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Advertising Council. 


Sans Serif Out, New Type 
Faces In, Karch Asserts 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sans serif type faces 
soon will lose their popularity because 
of over-use, R. Randolph Karch, director 
of education, Graphic Arts Technical 
School, Minneapolis, told members of 
the Twin-City Industrial Advertisers at 
their April meeting. 

“Sans serif faces are being beaten to 
death through the use of 129 designs 
created since 1930,” he asserted. “Sans 
seri/ is here to stay but not to the extent 
of its present use. Such over-use will 
kill it in the same way that Cheltenham 
and Caslon were killed.” 

He urged advertisers to “look to new- 
ly designed legibility faces to be used 
for ad guts. These faces were designed 
for highspeed printing on newsprint.” 


Maryland Industrial Marketers 
Elect R. W. Darrow President 


Richard W. Darrow, director of pub- 
lic relations and advertising, Glenn L. 
Martin Co.. aircraft 
manufacturer. has 
been elected presi- 
dent of the Mary- 
land Industrial 
Marketers. Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Darrow suc- 
Herbert C. 
Schuckle, president. 
Emery Advertising 
Co. Baltimore. 
Thomas F. C. Quinn, 
vice-president, Van- 
Sant, Dugdale & Co.., 
was elected  vice- 
president; L. H. Denton, manager, 
Baltimore Convention Bureau. was re- 
elected treasurer; and William Burg- 
graf, assistant to the advertising man- 
ager, Black & Decker Mfg. Co.. was 


elected secretary. 


ceeds 


Darrow 


Rochester Chapter Prepares Films 

Che Rochester Industrial Advertisers 
will prepare as its project for 1949-50 
a series of 12 slide films illustrating 
various aspects of advertising. Work will 
be directed by A. William Taff, nominee 
lor chapter vice-president. 
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Industrial Advertising Must Better 
Define Its Selling Role: Putman 


Industrial advertising must define 
more clearly its role in selling, Russell 
L. Putman, president, Putman Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, told a meeting of 
the Milwaukee Industrial Marketing 
Association. 

Management will not be fully con- 
vinced of the value of advertising until 
it replaces vague aims at prestige with 
sound selling performance, he said. 


“Industrial advertising must prove it- 
self as important to business success as 
production or accounting.” 





PREVIEW —Bruce Robinson, of the 


Bureau of Advertising’s sales staff, 
shows Blaine G. Wiley (seated), 
NIAA executive secretary, the bu- 


reau’s stripfilm entitled “Public Opin- 

ion Is Local,” to be shown at NIAA’s 

Buffalo convention June 12-15. Look- 

ing on is Eric Haase, public relations 
counsel for NIAA. 





What Your Wife 
Can Do in Buffalo... 


Are you planning to bring your wife 
when you attend the NIAA convention? 
Here's a program of lunches, radio 
programs and sight-seeing tours aimed 
at entertaining her during convention 
sessions: 
Vonday, June 13: 

11 a. m.—Attend a radio show in the 
Niagara Room of the Hotel Statler. Go- 
mer Loesch and Colin Male of Station 
WEBR will offer entertainment and 
substantial prizes with their “Queen 
Cinderella Comedy and Prize Program.” 


12:30 p. m.—Luncheon—Niagra 
Room, Hotel Statler. 
1:45 p. m.—Sight seeing tour of down- 


town Buffalo, harbor, lake front, his- 
torical spots. Tea will be served party 
at 3:30 p. m. at Albright Art Gallery. 
Buses will leave from the Delaware 
Avenue entrance of the Statler. 

6 p. m.—Join the men for the pub- 
lishers’ reception. 
Tuesday, June ]4: 

9:15 a. m.—‘Breakfast at Old Spain,” 
Buffalo radio program broadcast from 
Laube’s Old Spain restaurant on Main 
Street. Tickets for the show will be avail- 
able to the first 50 women asking for 
them at the hotel’s Ladies’ Hospitality 
lounge. The show includes prizes, fun 
and rolls and coffee, too. 

Noon—Luncheon, Chinese Room, Ho- 
tel Statler. Alma Ktchell, director, 
women’s programs, Station WJZ, New 
York, will tell fashion notes and 
anecdotes. 


Wednesday, June 15: 

9:15 a. m.—“Breakfast at Old Spain” 
repeated. 

12:45 p. m.—Luncheon at Chez Ami 
followed by one-hour show by top-flight 
entertainers. 


7 p. m.—Grand Conference banquet. 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND chapter members have elected these new officers 

for 1949-50: From left: President—A. W. Tucker, of Henry G. Thompson & Son 

Co., New Haven. First vice-president—C. W. Bostrom Jr., Edwards Co., Nor- 

walk, Conn. Second vice-president—A. T. Wolcott, General Electric Co., Chemical 

Dept., Pittsfield, Mass. Secretary-Treasurer—R. J. Landon, Alsop Engineering 
Corp., Milldale, Conn. 
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WE’RE OFF TO BUFFALO... 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
27th Annual Conference 4 

June 12th-15th—SUNDAY THROUGH WEDNESDAY tis 

at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 7" 


Enjoyable, profitable days with your fellow ad men MEET up with the best minds in industrial adver- go 
and women ... stimulation from the mutual inter- _tising and marketing ... whose friendship, assis- wo 
change of ideas out of the proving ground of tance and cooperation are yours for the asking... .f, 
——— *** ENJOY the entertainment and other social acti- nai 


LISTEN to experts tell you about the things of vities to keep you busy the day long... 
major interest to you... in industrial advertising 


and marketing . . . idea-provoking ...idea produ- Your personal participation in the NIAA Buffalo 5 | 
cing talks... Conference will return dividends beyond your hopes! 
ADVANCE REGISTRATION ... $3450 


AT-CONVENTION REGISTRATION $3950 





TODAY ... Phone, Wire or Write National Headquarters for your Advance Registration Blank! 






P. S. Ladies are invited and welcomed! There are planned activities every 
e 


day and evening that they will enjoy. Ladies registration—$17.50. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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What's Wrong 


{CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


within our reach .. . brings us, too, 
man-made leather and rubber.” 

Well, if I’m a jeweler I’m out now. 
And if I’m looking for a research 
laboratory or a source for young re- 
search engineers just out of college, 
I’m off the hook, too. Now I’ve got 
to be a shoe manufacturer or a pro- 
ducer of rainwear to be interested. So 
I'll read on to see what's in it for me 
as a shoe manufacturer or a producer 
of rainwear. Says the copy, “It also 
gives us today’s better food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. It helps us resist dis- 
ease. It improves our heating and 
lighting. It’s a part of our swifter, 
safer transportation system .. . our 
communications . . . Our progress in 
construction. 

Now, at least I’m back to construc- 
tion. Maybe I can still have a research 
laboratory built. So I'll finish the 
copy. “The people of the GHI Co..” it 
says, “work with a vast range of al- 
loys, chemicals, carbons, gases, and 
plastics. They are constantly perfect- 
ing new processes . . . and producing 
hundreds of materials . . . for the use 
of science and industry to benefit 
mankind.” 

No research laboratory. I’ve stuck 
with the copy to the end and [ still 
haven't found out what these man- 
made gems mean to me—as the cap- 
tion promised. 

[ don't wish to poke fun at specific 
advertisers. These are ads into which 
a considerable amount of time has 
been put and money invested. They 
are fairly typical of industrial adver- 
tising today. And just what do they 
act omplish ? 

It may be, of course. that | don’t 
appreciate industrial advertising. May 
be I've been spoiled by having to sell 
goods for the consumer advertiser I’ve 
worked for. Maybe industrial adver- 
tisers don’t want to sell anything. 
Maybe they just want to see their 
names in print. 


5 Business Papers Join ABP 
\ssociated Business Papers has an- 
inced admission of five new mem- 

bers: Handbag Buyer and Notion and 

\ovelty Review, Haire Publishing Co., 

\. Y.; Nucleonics and Operating Engi- 
r, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 

\. Y.; Leather & Shoes, Rumpf Pub- 

lishing Co., Chicago. ABP membership 

how totals 134 publications. 


Joins ‘American Exporter’ 


eslie S. Larson, formerly with 
Hitcheock Publishing Co., N. Y., has 


becn appointed manager of the Detroit 
Ollice of American Exporter. 




































when the men you want to sell 


reach for SWEET’S 


they 
mean 


business 








Most industrial sales start with buyers looking for 
information on available products. So the easier you 
make it for your prospects to get the information they 
want on your products, when they want it, the better 
the chance of having one of your salesmen called in. 

You can make sure your worth-while prospects will 
get the information they want by retaining Sweet's Cata- 
log Service. Here’s what it does for you: (1) distributes 
your catalog to the hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals who represent the bulk of buying power in your 
market, (2) keeps your catalog constantly at their finger- 
tips so they can refer to it at the time they are ready 
to buy, (3) acts as consultant in designing the right 
kind of catalog. 

The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low 
Catalog preparation, printing, filing and distribution 
averages less than 2¢ per page. 

Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man show you 
how this service fits your particular needs? 


Givec'’s 


CATR ES OG 7S e2V te gs 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he’s ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Industrial Show Clinic 
Draws 300 Ad, Agency Men 


New York—An all-day clinic on 
trade shows conducted by the Exhibi- 
tor’s Advisory Council drew more than 
300 exhibitors, advertising agency men, 
display builders and show managers to 
the Hotel Statler May 26. 

EAC, a non-profit, cooperative, fact- 
finding organization interested in fur- 
ther improving trade shows as a sales 
medium, sponsored the gathering to 
provide an opportunity for delegates to 
discuss problems of rising space costs, 
labor costs, transportation, backgrounds, 
and hotel charges. 

R. H. DeMott, vice-president, SKF 
Industries and president of EAC opened 
the conference at 10:00 a.m. The morn- 
ing session included discussions by Miss 
Louis Wynne, exhibit manager, Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association, and 
M. L. Neison, exhibit manager, U. S. 
Steel Corp., covering trade show prob- 
lems from the show manager’s point of 
view and the exhibitors point of view. 

Speaking at the luncheon meeting, 
George Hammond, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Carl Byoir and Assoc., New York, 
discussed principles of public relations 
and their application to a well organized 
trade show 

Afternoon panel discussions covered 
(1) the show manager's responsibilities 
(2) specialized exhibit problems at pro 
fessional meetings (3) promotion of la 


JUDGES for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S llth An- 
nual Editorial Achievement Competition (from left): Roger 
Wilde, Simmons Co., Chicago; Albert V. Scherer, Ohio Chem- 
ical & Manufacturing Co., Madison, Wis.; Wallace Meyer, 
Reincke-Meyer-Finn, Chicago; A. G. Enmsrud, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago. Right (1 to r): 


DP News 





of Industrial Sales and Advertising 


ABP Votes Down ABC Free Circulation Audit 





SILVER PLAQUE and first award 
certificate for Div. 2, Associated Busi- 
ness Publications advertising competi- 
tion were presented to A. T. Wolcott 
(center), advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of General Electric Co.’s 
Chemical Dept., Pittsfield, Mass. by E. 
F. Hamm Jr. (right), president, ABP, 
and publisher of Traffic World, Wash- 
ington. David H. Donovan, Benton & 
Bowles, N. Y., stands by at the pre- 
sentation luncheon in Philadelphia. 


bor cooperation at trade shows (4) 
creating sales by proper trade show 
technique (5) what makes a show good ? 

Panel leaders included: 

A. Grant Clarke, Pres., Medical Ex- 
hibitors’ Association; Lester Levi, Ex- 
hibit Producers & Designers Association; 
Russell Oakes, Clark Equipment Co., 
for the exhibitors; Saul Poliak, Clapp & 
Poliak, for the show managers; and 
N. O. Wynkoop, McGraw-Hill, for the 


Council. 


William Hoerter, 
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Shuns Parity Postal Rates 
for Controlled Papers 


Hor Sprincs, Va.—Members of the 
Associated Business Publications have 
voted, 80 to 46, in favor of a resolution 
disapproving audit of the free portion of 
business paper circulations by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

In a sweeping victory for advocates 
of strict adherence to paid circulation 
standards, members at the annual ABP 
meeting approved resolutions that: 

1. Authorize ABP to promote favor- 
able second class postal rates. 

2. Authorize the association to op- 
pose parity postal rates for free circu- 
lation publications. 

3. Instruct the promotion committee 
to emphasize paid circulation in ABP 
advertising. 

The first of these three resolutions 
passed without opposition, the second by 
a vote of 95 to 31 and the third 78 to 36 

The fight for the resolution was led by 
Col. Willard Chevalier of the McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co.; Andrew J. Haire, 
Haire Publishing Co., and Arnold Fried 
man, Chain Store Age. The opposition 
point of view was supported by George 
O. Hays, Penton Publishing Co.; Har 
vey Conover. Conover-Mast Corp.., and 
Marshall Haywood, Haywood Publish- 
ing Co. 

The official name of the association 
was changed by unanimous vote to As 

(Continued on Page 114) 


Pepsodent Div., Lever Brothers Co., Chicago; Robert B. Os- 

born, Toni Div., Gillette Safety Razor Co., Chicago; Arthur 

Meyerhoff, Arthur Meyerhoff & Co., Chicago; Robert Mac 

Kinnon, Kraft Foods Co., Chicago; Lawrence B. Sizer, Mar- 

shall Field & Co., Chicago; L. O. Holmberg, Compton Ad- 
vertising, Chicago. 
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*"Our company is anxious to spend several 
million dollars for NEW equipment". 

. typical reason why 86.3% of 60,000 readers 

request INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS — indus- 

try's largest and oldest monthly product news and 


information service. 


*"We are vigorously pushing for new. 
applications and new customers", 

. typical reason why advertisers use INDUS- 

TRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS to "fish" for new appli- 


cations and new customers in the larger plants in all 
industries. 


‘es bade hae a. 
Fuad om ASA - - 
Ea NR SNS . 
& + Ae ? > i? « ° 
6 an > re 


*Quotes from the head of one of 
America's largest industries. 
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Only $110 to $120 a month to reach over 
60,000 engineering, operating and produc- 


tion men in the larger plants in all industries. 


New C C A Statement just issued. 60,171 controlled... 
65,000 total distribution . . . write for your copy. 


Good for SELLING—because Used for Buying. 


FOUNDED 1933 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT VEWS 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL PRODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh , 
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ABP Members Golf 
at Hot Springs 


Associated Business Publications conventioners 
meeting at Hot Springs, Va.: Below (Il. to r.)— 
Karl M. Mann, Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing 
Corp.; Nelson Bond, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; 
Marshall Haywood, Haywood Publishing Co.; 
Floyd Chalmers, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. 
Right—C. R. Farmer, Oil & Gas Journal; Georges 
O. Hays, Penton Publishing Co.; P. C. Lauinger, 
Oil & Gas Journal, and R. C. Jaenke, Penton. Be- 
low, right—Curtis W. McGraw, McGraw-Hill, and 
William J. Rooke, W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 





ABOVE: D. L. Monaco, McGraw-Hill; G 

E. Lockwood, Paper Trade Journal. Below: 

Herb Vance, American Lumberman; Scranton 

Gillette, Gillette Publishing Co.; Ray Dudley, 
Gulf Publishing Co. 


ABOVE (from left): C. L. Williams, Sweet’s Catalog Service; Ar- 
nold Friedman, Chain Store Age; Sid Crane, American Builder. 


BELOW: William K. Beard Jr., James Blackburn and Joe Gerardi, 
McGraw-Hill, and Thomas B. Haire, Haire Publishing Co. 
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Power Factor Connection 
Pays Big Dividends in Reynolds 
















Plant Trends in 
Instrumentation and Control 
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SOUTHERN POWER F DUTTEY te ment cee 
- HOUTEN PORTE E ROUSIET be aear (ee 


TAKE YOURSELF FOR EXAMPLE. Who rates 


your business paper attention more fully—a known 













Features by 


authority who meets and solves problems akin to 


your own... or a writer from far afield? 


Southern contributors 


Your answer is the reason why Southern Power and 


Industry exerts so strong an influence in 19 Southern 


assure higher readership and Southwestern states. 


f d ee Because it is the one industrial and? power pub- 
or your aaver ising lication edited expressly in their int st, a large 
proportion of your best prospects in this market read 


o = 
aimed at this market only SPI. It delivers your message to more than 


10,000 industrial, utility and large service plants, from 





Texas and Kansas eastward to the Atlantic. 


5 SOUTHERN DOWER Here lie your most tempting industrial sales oppor- 


tunities. Construction of new plants, expansi 
AND INDUSTRY | 2 8 8 plants, expansion of 
yn existing facilities, continue to fire the imagination. 
v> 


To adequately cover this fast-growing market SP/ 


is essential. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


© @ 





TEXTILE INDUSTRIES @ SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY © SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL © ELECTRICAL SOUTH © ‘SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 
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but do you 
know what's inside? 


Thousands of plants like this may be 
seen throughout the nation. Because 
of their distinctive architecture, you 
probably know they are used for 
“milling” grains and oilseeds into a 
multitude of food products 


If you sell motors, materials han 
equipment, conveyors, belts, 
dust collectors or other auxiliary 
production items—the food mill sec 
tion of the food industry offers a 
great market Learn what's inside 
these plants now! 


tit tt te ___ _pAer 






National 
Miller Publications pro- 
1 duces the food mill industry's lead- 
ing advertising media. Send for mar- 
r ket and media facts—today. Address: 


AMERICAN MILLER:PROCESSOR 
CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS 
FEED TRADE MANUAL 


330 SO.WELLS ST., CHICACO GILL. 






















News: ABP Votes 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 110] 


sociated Business Publications after 
having been known for 33 years as As- 
sociated Business Papers. 

Other changes voted in the constitu- 
tion expanded the executive committee 
from 9 to 15; provided a new procedure 
for nominating officers and directors, 
and assigned specific operating func- 
tions to the Ist and 2nd vice-presidents. 
The office of chairman of the board was 
eliminated. 

The research committee chairmaned 
by William K. Beard Jr., McGraw-Hill, 
made an enthusiastic report on the re- 
ception accorded to Advertising Re- 
search Foundation’s study of Automotive 
Industries, financed by ABP. The execu- 
tive committee has recommended ear- 
marking $15,000 for additional reader- 
ship research, but no decision was made 
as to the project. 

New officers elected were: 

President, James G. Lyne, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co.; Ist vice- 
president, Arnold Friedman, Chain Store 
{ge; 2nd vice-president, Paul Clissold, 
Bakers’ Helper; secretary, Tom Haire, 
Haire Publishing Co., and _ treasurer, 
N. O. Wynkoop, Power. 

Members of the executive committee 
are: E. F. Hamm Jr., Traffic World; 
Howard Moore, Moore Publishing Co.; 
C. E. Price, Keeney Publishing Co; Col. 
Willard Chevalier, McGraw-Hill; Don 
McAlister, Geyer Publications: Roy 
Shrope, Bakers Weekly; 
cum, Automotive 
Gulf Publishing Co.;: Karl Mann, Case- 
Sheppard-Mann Publishing Co., and 
Judd Payne. {rchitectural Record. 

Mr. Haire and Mr. Hamm, who re- 
tired as chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, respectively, were presented with 


George Slo- 


silver plaques in appreciation of their 
services to the association. 

The annual golf tournment was won 
by Nelson Bond, McGraw-Hill. (See 


photographic reports on Page 112.) 


ABP Protests About Ad 
by ‘Nation's Business’ 


New YorK—Associated Business 
Publications’ President E. F. Hamm Jr. 
has condemmed the recent “Deep 
Freeze” ad by Nation's Business, term- 
ing it an “unwarranted” and “direct at- 
tack on the business paper industry.” 

The key statements in the ad, which 
appeared in several advertising publica- 
about Bill Whitely., a fic- 
titious business man: 

“Most of the business publications are 
deposited in the big side drawer of his 
desk that his secretary calls ‘the Deep 
usually to emerge weeks la- 
. Business 


tions, were 


Freeze r 
ter in the Outgoing tray! 
publications, periodicals, newspapers . . . 
all have more content, 
carry more advertising take more 
time and energy to read. Something has 


to give somewhere.” 

Mr. Hamm made his protests in a let- 
ter, written by order of ABP’s executive 
committee and sent to the board of 


Vews: Tom Nelson, 
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Len The Deep Freeze... | 
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NATIONS BUSINESS 





directors of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Hamm said in the letter that there 
are some 18,402,000 subscribers to busi- 
ness papers in this country, among them 
members of local chambers of com- 
merce. 

“These people,” he said, “would be 
the first to suffer were they deprived 
of the news and information so necessary 
to them in the production, distribution 
and sale of their products, as well as the 
helpful and informative advertising that 
is carried in these publications. 

“In addition, many business paper 
publishers support the United States 
Chamber, not only as members but 
through the columns of their publica 
tions as well 

“Obviously,” concluded Mr. Hamm, 
“attacks such as this carried on by 
Vation’s Business are seriously harmful 
to the business press, and I believe 
that with a careful consideration of the 
facts, such attacks by its spokesman will 
not further be approved by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce.” 


House Organ Aids 9 Ways, 
Industrial Editors Hear 


Toronto—Approximately 300 dele 
gates attended the first convention of 
the International Council of Industrial 
Editors at the King Edward Hotel here 
last month. 

H. F. Heil, National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, O., and president of the 
council, stressed the importance of pro 
moting employe-company good will by 
means of employe publications. The em 
ploye publication, properly prepared 
and actively supported by both mar 
agement and employes, he said, accon 
plishes the following: 

1. It keeps employes informed of con 
pany operations, policies and develo; 
ments. 

2. It helps cement agreement and r 
duces friction between employes and 






























MANAGEMENT MEN con- 
stitute 50% and PUR- 
CHASING AGENTS con- 
stitute 50% of the users 
of MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK. 


OUT OF 





ALL users are located at 
the largest and most im- 
portant purchasing points 


in American industry. 


} and 


of all users say they refer to 
MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK “prin- 


cipally”’ or “‘exclusively.” 


For space rates, consult your 


1 agency. Send for copy of a 
| new booklet, ‘‘Where Orders 


Originate.”’ 





i] 


MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK —— 


18 E. Huron St. odes Giles a 
on oses 
CHICAGO I1, ILLINOIS December 15, 1949 
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You don’t have to choose—there’s 
only one book to use—to reach the 
manufacturers of sleeping equip- 
ment. You get almost complete 
coverage because BEDDING is read 
regularly by the executives and 
buyers of the bigger and better 
bedding concerns—those that pro- 
duce more than 90% of the indus- 


try’s volume! 


Send for material 
that will awaken 
you to a tremendous 
market if you are 
not familiar with it. 


duatria 
Maaexert Data 
Book Numaer 








Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
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SIX OF THE 16 judges pick winners in Industrial Marketing’s 11th annual Busi- 
ness Paper Competition. From left: H. H. Simmons, ad director, Crane Co., Chi- 
cago; Walther Buchen, president, Buchen Co., Chicago; John A. McGuire, Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Aurora, Ill.; Taylor Poore, president, Tempo, Chi- 
cago; Harvey T. Scribner, president, Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago; George J. 
Callos, executive vice-president, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., Milwaukee. 


management. 
3. It can be used to spike rumors. 
1. It helps bring together the em- 
ployes as a family with mutual interests. 
5. It encourages greater participation 
in company development. 
6. It helps build community coopera- 
tion with the company. 
7. It helps build employe respect for 


‘for the community. 


8. It helps reduce loss by carelessness 
and waste. 

9. It fosters favorable reaction toward 
the company on the part of the em- 
ploye’s family. 

Discussing layout principles, Fred 
Kirkby, promotion counsel, Saturday 
Vight Press, Toronto, pointed out that 
over 85% of all impressions are made 
through the eye, and most editors want 
these impressions to be good. 

J. Winton Lemen, manager, profes- 
sional sales division, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, said that he believes that 
pictures have joined editorial copy as 
important full-time partners. 

William I. Ong, director of public re- 
lations, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland; and James J. Wadsworth, 
special assistant to Paul Hoffman, ad- 
ministrator, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, were among other speak- 
ers at the meeting. 

Del A. Pendergast, editor of “Public 
service News,” Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago, was elected 
president of the council for the coming 
year. 

Others elected were: Clarence S. Bo- 
len, Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Atlanta, vice-president; Wil- 
liam J. Nash, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, seceretary, and Henry Frietag, 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock 
Island, Ill., treasurer. 

Regional vice presidents elected were: 
Arthur Johnson, Chase Brass & Copper 


Co., Waterbury, Conn., eastern; Stewart 
J. Wolfe, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
east central; Lora K. Briggs, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, west cen- 
tral; D. R. McLeary, Genuine Parts Co., 
Atlanta, southern; Richard Osgood, 
Squirt Co., Los Angeles, western; and 
Rowland Rudd, Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada, Montreal, Canadian. 

The 1950 convention will be held in 
Pittsburgh next May. 


'49 Capital Expenditures 
to Drop to $18.3 Billion 


WASHINGTON American business 
plans to spend $18.3 billion on new 
plant and equipment in 1949, slightly 
under the record 1948 expenditure, of 
$19.2 billion, according to a first quarte: 
survey by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and the Department of 
Commerce. 

The investment programs of business 
were reported for the most part as ol 
mid-February, subsequent to the sharp 
break in commodity prices in the early 
weeks of that month. 

Capital expenditures in the first 
quarter of 1949 are estimated at $4.7 
billion, about 12% above the corre 
sponding quarter of 1948 when busines 
hesitancy temporarily limited invest 
ment commitments. A decline is antic 
pated in the last half of 1949 contrary 
to the usual seasonal upswing. The 
decline is expected to be about 14‘ 
below the same period last year. 


Evans Associates Changes Name 
to Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel; Expands 
Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel is the new 
name of Evans Associates, 26-year old 
Chicago advertising agency. 
W. D. Jordan, formerly vice-president 
of Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, has 
joined the agency as president. Other 
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Now that your salesmen are again 
salesmen and no longer just order 
takers they need all the help you can 
give them to maintain maximum sales! 

. - Hard hitting advertising in the 
territory where over 25°, of 1949's en- 
gineering construction work will take 
place can give your salesmen an 
added punch in working with live, 
ready-to-buy prospects—insure a fair 
chance at their share of available busi- 


ness. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER — 556 High St. — Newark, N. J. 


"9,500 Readers in the Nation's Greatest Market" 


In CONSTRUCTIONEER's 5-state, two 
billion dollar market, work is now under 
way on a wide variety of jobs ranging 
from the Pennsylvania Turnpike Exten- 
sion down to small, township reconstruc- 
tion projects . . . Equipment is in de- 
mand and money is available to pay 
for it... Through the pages of CON- 
STRUCTIONEER 9,500 contractors, en- 
gineers and public officials receive your 
sales messages—help your men do a 


more effective selling job. 








Constructioneer 


Engineering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 

@ ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, forming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects 





2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
w tion that gives you effective and 
waosteless coverage of all three. 


complete 


tta Write todoy for 
bide circulation 


tion and lotest 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLOG. CHICAGO 6 


WHAT DOES 


cierto suTinG POwEt 


MEAN? 


SALES 
tn the 
HYDRAULIC 
and AIR CIRCUIT 
ENGINEERING 


Field 


APPLIED HYDRAULICS 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 


informa- 
figures. 
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TV Gives Reverse Twist to Monsanto's Exhibit 


rT } 


St. Lours—An industrial television 
show staged in the new research pilot 
plant of Monsanto Chemical Co. has hit 
the screens of a large number of this 


city’s 26,000 receivers. 


The show was sponsored by Monsanto 
on Station KSD-TV and was shown not 
only on home television sets but on large- 
screen projection and smaller direct 
view sets at the national convention of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Jefferson. 


The program gave a reverse twist to 
Monsanto’s customary role during con- 
ventions. Previously, the company had 


newly elected officers are: K. V. Reed, 
executive vice-president; R. R. Glenn, 
H. W. Stoetzel, vice- 


vice-president ; 
Selby, secretary and 


president; J. F. 
treasurer. 

Prior to joining Liquid Carbonic Cor- 
poration, Mr. Jordan operated his own 
agency for many years. He also has been 
actively associated with the dairy, dairy 
equipment and refrigeration industries 
for many years. 

The agency also announced the addi- 
tion of E. R. Schorr, previously assist- 
ant advertising manager of Lindberg 
Engineering Co., Chicago, and W. G. 
Bess, formerly with the Minneapolis 
office of Bruce B. Brewer & Co., to its 
copy staff. 


Conover-Mast Will Start 
New Industrial Publication in Fall 
Conover-Mast Publications, New York, 
will launch Construction Equipment & 
Vaterials, a product-inquiry type period- 
ical. Scheduled to appear early this fall, 
the new monthly will be circulated ex- 
clusively to general, highway, excavating 
and large building contractors. J. M. 
Angell Jr., with Gillette Publishing Co. 
for the past 20 years, has been named 
business manager. 





convention 


tours for 
visitors. This time the plant tour came 
to the convention via television. 


provided plant 


Highlights of the 30-minute show 
were demonstrations of Monsanto plasti- 
cizers, of Santomerse as a wetting agent 
to make water “wetter,” and of plastic 
bricks made of Monsanto’s Lustrex, 
suitable for indoor partitions and dec- 
orations. Other features included a wel- 
come to convention visitors by Monsanto 
President William M. Rand, a sequence 
showing historic St. Louis landmarks 
and a musical interlude ending with the 
“Woody Woodpecker” song, dedicated 
to association members. 


Lists 3 Steps to Selling 
Management on Advertising 


MitwauKee—Industrial advertising 
managers must do three things to justify 
industrial advertising to top manage- 
ment which, in general, still “isn’t sold,” 
Russel L. Putman, president Putman 
Publishing Co., Chicago told members 
of the Milwaukee Industrial Advertis 
ing Association at a meeting. 

Ad managers, he said, should: 

1. With the sales manager’s help, pick 
out the portions of the sales job that ad 
vertising can do better, faster and cheap 
er. 

2. Plan a campaign accordingly. 

3. Measure the results. 


Mr. Putman urged a more careful 
evaluation of media. Emphasizing that 
neither the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion nor Controlled Circulation Audit 
claims that either net-paid or controlled 
circulation proves readership, he de 
clared: 

“The current study of Automotive /n- 
dustries points out that 60% of the 
readership was from pass-along readers, 
not from net-paid subscribers.” 
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Tt ieee, 


“Buying Influences” 
are numerous in the great 
ospital Market! 


v 
(Are you sure you are 
reaching them all?) 


Of course you need to reach administrators when you address the hospitals 





of America, now spending more for new buildings and equipment than 


ever before oe 


BUT, you also need coverage of the department heads who use and specify 
the products you advertise. If it’s a food product or equipment item, you need 
to talk both to the superintendent and the dietary department head; if it’s 
linens or blankets, to the housekeeper as well as the administrator; if it’s a surgi- 


cal item, to the surgical supervisor or superintendent of nursing, etc. .. . 


And Hospital Management gives you coverage of the administrators, all 
right — largest net paid ABC hospital coverage ever offered by any hospital 


publication at any time... 


But more than that, Hospital Management gives you penetration to every 
level of buying influence! Because it is editorially departmentalized to coincide 


5% of administrators 





with the departmentalization of the hospitals themselves, 
subscribing repert that they route the magazine on down to all of the department 


heads on whose recommendations they make purchases! 


Here’s coverage! Here's penetration! Here's the type of readership you 


must have to do an adequate selling job in the going, growing hospital market! 


@ 


e 
The only hospital publication which is a 
V4 member of both the ABC and ABP. 
[ newest readership study — it con- 


tains some revealing facts for those 
who wish to do a maximum selling 


100 EAST OHIO CHICAGO 11 job in the hospital field. 
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How Building Industry Gears Distribution 


[CoNTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


centages that such manufacturers can 
allow on their jobber discounts. 

The items which lend themselves 
best to wholesale distribution usually 
fall into one or more of the following 
groups: First, are those made by a 
manufacturer who does not employ 
field salesnien to contact retailers. He 
relies entirely on the jobber to stock 
the products and sell the trade. He 
provides a substantial discount for 
this service because he can pass on 
to the wholesaler a good part of the 
normal selling expense, promotion 
expense and credit risk. 


Create Demand 


Then there is the manufacturer who 
sends out a few salesmen to contact re- 
tailers in the area and create a de- 
mand, who does some advertising, but 
who manufactures a line with a wide 
variety of colors, sizes and related 
items. It is difficult to sell most re- 
tailers on the idea of stocking a 
quantity of these complicated lines ex- 
cept in key markets where turnover 
is fast and demand is constant. These 
manufacturers therefore set up a job- 
ber policy providing lower discounts 
than in the first case because they 
create considerable demand them- 
selves and only rely on the wholesaler 
for supporting sales effort coupled 
with the warehouse service. 

Finally there is the manufacturer 
with a large sales force, concentrated 
dealer contacts at frequent intervals, 
and a well established demand sup- 
ported by aggressive advertising and 
promotion. In this case the demand is 
largely developed in advance and the 
wholesaler is mainly a warehouse 
service plus secondary sales effort. 
Here, the discount is often just above 
the break-even point. Even though 
they show but little profit, the jobber 
frequently handles such items in order 
to furnish a complete service to the 
dealer. Items of this kind for example, 
include building lime and gypsum 
products. Some of these carry no job- 
ber discount at all but are handled by 
most wholesalers as service items. 

Although jobbers usually are given 
a discount for their services, they buy 
as a rule on the same distribution 
basis as retailers—either f.o.b. mill 
plus full freight, mill plus equalized 
freight, or on a delivered price basis 
by zone. As a rule, wholesalers buy 
in full carload or truckload lots at 
the quantity price and sell in small 
lots at l.c.1. prices or better. Even on 
the manufacturer's price list there is 


120 


usually a good mark-up from the deal- 
er l.c.1. price to the carload quantity. 
This, plus the jobber discount, which 
is usually deducted from the top vol- 
ume price, provides a satisfactory op- 
erating margin. 

A jobber of the type described will 
be effective in a radius of about 50 
miles. Most sales are made to small 
dealers, both urban and rural, who 
send their trucks in for pick up of a 
variety of items. In populated areas, 
jobbers usually operate out of princi- 
ple markets which furnish immediate 
volume and they cultivate outlying 
areas by direct*calls and direct mail 
promotion, including mail order cata- 
logs, price lists and order forms. 

Of course, in sparsely settled sec- 
tions, dealers will drive to the nearest 
pick up point, which in an area like 
Texas or New Mexico can be 100 
miles or more. 

There are many variations of policy 
in selling through jobbers, but the 
basic margins are about equal and 
the methods of establishing them are 
approximately the same. 


Nine Points for Jobbers 


\ qualified jobber should: 

|. Be located in a good trading area 
with a satisfactory number of poten- 
tial and established accounts nearby. 

2. Be financially sound and able to 
carry a full stock of materials and 
discount his bills. 

3. Be in a cash position permitting 
him to extend credit to his dealer cus- 
tomers, particularly in farm areas 
where many bills are paid once a 
year or as crops are sold. 

4. Be well accepted as a major 
wholesaler in the area by the large ma- 
jority of dealers. 

5. Sell direct or be in the retail 
business. Although there are many 
interlocking retail-wholesale firms in 
existence, the ideal jobber is 100% 
wholesale. 

6. Have at least one salesman on 
the road, preferably more. This is 
often the head of the firm, supported 
by a hired salary-commission man. 

7. Be an active selling organization 
and not just a building material 
broker who handles billing only. 

8. Avoid handling directly com- 
peting lines. 

9. Be aggressive and able to suc- 
cessfully promote volume and turn- 
over in his area. 

In return, of course, the manufac- 
turer’s line must be profitable. Other- 
wise the jobber will push something 


else, take on other lines and allow 
the poor profit maker to stagnate in 
the warehouse. This invariably re- 
sults in his discontinuing the line. 

Basically, this completes the dis- 
tribution picture of building materials. 
There are other factors, but they are 
specialized and not involved generally 
in the active merchandising of build- 
ing products. 

Sometimes policies call for direct 
sales to government jobs, railroads, 
prefabricators and other specialized 
market factors, by-passing the dealer 
and jobber on such transactions. 

There are reserve supply companies 
set up to buy materials on a jobber 
basis, by large groups of dealers in 
regional areas. There are great line 
yard retailers, operating large num- 
bers of yards with central buying of- 
fices and wholesale affiliations which 
dominate major sections of the coun- 
try. There are structural steel, acousti- 
cal roof deck and other engineering 
units too technical for general dealer 
distribution. Technical products of 
this type are often sold direct or 
through sales agents to contracting 
firms—or on an_ installed basis 
through franchise applicators. 

Such exceptions to the general pat- 
tern, however, are clear-cut and not a 
part of the daily volume of building 
items moving from the mill to the 
market through established channels. 

This is a very large industry. It is 
highly competitive and has peaks and 
valleys with greater fluctuations than 
most other businesses. Each year the 
financial transactions in building are 
colossal and a substantial portion of 
this money finds its way into the 
profit ledgers of the well established 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers 
in the field. 

|Next month: How manufacturers 
and processers of building materials 
promote their products to the building 
industry and how these manufacturers 
gain full support from their distrib- 
uters will be discussed. Mr. Gairdner 
will survey best uses of business pa- 
pers, trade catalogs, direct mail, trade 
shows, signs, novelties and dealer pro- 
motions in the industry.] 

American Aviation Publications 
Buys ‘Airports & Air Carriers’ 

Airports & Air Carriers, New York, 
has been sold by Haire Publishing Co. 
to Wayne Parrish, publisher of Amer! 
can Aviation Publications, Washington, 
D. C. Thomas B. Haire was publisher 
of Airports & Air Carriers. 

The publication will be combined 
with American Aviation, under the lat- 
ter name. ABC circulations of both 
publications will be combined to cover 
the commercial air transportation field 
of American Aviation and the field of 
airports and airport operation reache 
by the former Haire publication. 
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Here’s how 
WE met THAT 


problem... 


j MOLADEE VANEAU 
“anata 
ALN 


FM 


“WE PIN-POINT PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS — 
At our regular sales meetings we select 
our most profitable groups of accounts, 
and plan our “push” accordingly. Our 
Sales Record shows us just where to 
concentrate effort . . . shows it fast and 
1utomatically because visible signals 
highlight all key facts. Results... 















































“WE MAKE BIGGER PROFITS—The company 


does—and so do the salesmen! I suppose 
the secret of it all is selective selling, 
fewer wasted calls. Not to forget our 
Kardex Visible System—it never lets us 


forget WHO, WHEN, WHAT, to sell.” 
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“So you’re 
up against a 
buyer’s 
market! 


/ 


“WE GET THE MOST FROM EACH ACCOUNT— 
Competition never gets a chance to move 
in. Our Kardex Record reveals what 
scheduled calls have not been made, 
where sales are below potential. It even 
indicates the probable current needs of 
each account. Don’t think customers 
aren't impressed with the service! 












“WE MAKE MORE CALLS — That Kardex 


Record of ours does just about everything 
but make a salesman’s calls for him.. . 
and all with a minimum of clerical help. 
It automatically prepares his selling an- 
gles, helps him plan each day, gives him 
more free time for seeking new accounts, 
re-selling marginal ones. 





Here’s the answer 


Tn 
| 
Tiree eal 








to your Buyer’s Market... FRREE? 


Send today for your copy of “How to 
Build a Profitable Sales Program”. It’s 
packed with facts, methods, ideas for 
dealing with a Buyer’s Market. Call the 
nearest Remington Rand office. Or write 
on your business letterhead to Systems 
Division, Room 1155, 315 Fourth Ave., 


New York 10, N. Y. 


i, . 
\ sa 1949 by Remington Rand inc. THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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PREFERRED <éxcizg 
WITH THE MEN WHO 
Hake \NDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 





“Of Greatest Help To Me” 


Sa\ Ss 


JULIUS S. HOLL 


\dvertising Manager 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 





“The contribution to industrial advertising made by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is outstanding. It has 
been of greatest help to me and to the members of 
our organization. I have been a subscriber and reader 
since 1916 and have been so greatly benefited that | 
can’t see how I or any industrial advertising man could 
progress without it. In my opinion it is a most con- 
structive influence in industrial advertising, and | 
know we have been particularly helped by the splendid 
contributions of the ‘Copy Chasers’. ‘The publication 
has had a great influence over the years, and is today 


more helpful than ever before.” 


JULIUS S. HOLL 


In t minds of manv, Mr. Holl is the Link Belt (¢ ympany 

ng been with the pan nce | >, and in the a vertising 
tment, which he | ong headed up, su ) In 1917 

i ved as head of the Publication Section of the United Stat 

Shippin Board Emer nev Fleet Corporation n Washington 

u n assistant to the D t General, Ch s M. Scl 

Hl is active m ck pment of the Engineering Ad\ 

Association, and later the NIAA, | ng been pre ident of 

In 1924 Nr. Holl hea rh NIAA and conducted a five | 

In tnal Advertiser ™ n in Lor n. England Ne 

t it | t t n expanding NIAA and 





“Has Kept Me Informed 
For Many Years” 





Says 
RUDOLF W. STAUD 


Sales Promotion Manager 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


“Ever since I started my subscription many, many 
years ago, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has kept 
me informed on progress in industrial advertising, sales 
promotion, and sales management. Throughout the 
vears I have been able to adapt many of the ideas 
which appeared in the magazine to our company’s 
problems. Also, I find that it has been valuable in 
developing the younger men in the department who 
can learn a great deal from the articles. Specifically, 


I consider your ‘How to Do It’ articles — such as the 








‘ 
recent ‘How to Advertise to Businessmen’ series — very : 
helpful.” ( 
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RUDOLF W. STAUD di 
tv 
For twenty-two years as Sales Promotion Manager and Directé th 
of Public Relations for Benjamin Electric, Mr. Staud has work or 
on sales promotion, market development ind product develo] in 
ment. He has also devoted a great deal of his time to committ 
work, and to various educational and promotional activities G 
signed to raise the standards of illumination in factories 
offices. In addition, his business biography contains the followi N: 
record of service activities: Past President Chicago Chapter of oz, 
NIAA; Past Chairman of Program Committee for the Anm t 
Conference of NIAA, Chicago, 1937; Immediate Past Presid . 
of Illuminating Engineering Society; Member Publications C¢ Cl 
mittee and Chairman of Advertising Sales Sub-Committ 
I]luminating Engineering, the official journal of the Iluminat C] 
Engineering Society: Editor, Lighting Review and Digest; act 
member of Public Relations Society of America; Chairn 
Publicity and Attendance Promotion Committee, Third Int M. 





national Lighting Exposition; President, RLM _ Standards 
stitute. Mr. Staud has also been active in the Better I 
Better Sight Bureau, and, during the war, served on adv t 
committees to the WPB and the OPA 
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More Letters... 


Delighted With NIAA Insert 

To Tue Eprror: The first NIAA sup- 
plement to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is 
very, very fine. | know you're going to 
get a vote of thanks from all over the 
Association for doing this job. Reprints, 
are, as you know, going out with our 
next Newsletter. 

The pictures and word story of what 
is going to happen at Buffalo are ex- 
cellent, and I was delighted to see such 
good coverage. All in all, it was a fine 
job. Thanks again and best regards, 
BLaine G. WILEY, executive secretary, 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 


tion. New York. 


Insert Will Help Membership 


To Tue Eprror: I have just returned 
from another Western swing and only 
today have had occasion to go through 
the May issue of IM. 

Your new NIAA news insert is a 
splendid job and a fine contribution to 
the further growth of the organization. 
I'd like, along with Bill and Blaine, to 
extend our appreciation of this con- 
tinued close cooperation between the 
two organizations. These inserts will un- 
doubtedly help us in our membership 
campaign and cannot help but increase 
the influence of NIAA in the eyes of 
industry. 

Best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess—BerNarp Dotan, Manager of 
Merchandising, Peter A. Frasse & Co., 
New York. 


WILLIAM W. FRENCH 

William W. French, 57, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Dodge 
Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., for the 
past 27 years, died May 6 shortly after 
he had undergone a major operation. 

Mr. French, who served as one of the 
early directors of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, began his busi- 
ness career as an industrial marketer 
with Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
in 1918 after his discharge from the 
Army. He joined the Dodge engineering 
and manufacturing company in 1921. 

Mr. French was active in the NIAA 
during its formative years, and served 
two terms as a director. He also headed 
the work of several NIAA committees, 
one of which made a study of advertis- 
ing department procedures in 1930. 


GEORGE H. COREY 
George H. Corey, 79, president of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion from 1929 to 1931, died April 6 
t his home at Lakewood, O. Mr. Corey, 
ho had also served as president of the 
Cleveland chapter of NIAA from’ 1928 
1929, was advertising manager of 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., from 1922 


1941. 


McGraw-Hill Opens Southwest Office 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
rk, has ‘opened a Southwestern Dis- 
ct office in the Empire Bank Build- 

ing, Dallas. Joseph H. Allen is manager. 
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WHY BUY THE PIE? 





... JUST TO GET 









If you want to reach just the kuaitting 
if you sell 

only the manufacturer and processor of 
hosiery and knit goods and not the entire 
. THE KNITTER slices out 
this $400,000,000 market and serves it to 


mills and not the stores... 


textile industry.. 


you like no other textile journal. 


THE KNITTER is the one—and only—journal 
edited solely for the men who own and operate 
knitting mills. From cover to cover, every item, 
every article, every advertisement is beamed to 
this one market. Through this publication you can reach every 


(1 $400,000,000%" 
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knitting miil of any consequence in this country and Canada at 


very low cost. Why pay more? 


GLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 








SAVE ON OIL TRADE MEDIA 


Authenticated readership survey ABC, CCA oil 
papers. Impartial. To give multiple, over-lapping 
readers. Preference (breakdown) by buyers, states, 
industry divisions. Ready about July 15. Small 
cost. Write for details 


LESLIE BROOKS & ASSOCIATES 


Oil Field Research Specialists 
McBirney Bidg. Tulsa, Okla. 

















“SNIPS” 


A Journal of Constructive Help 
to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning. Warm Alr 
Heating and Koofing Traces, 
Used year after year by over 200 
Industrial Advertisers who know 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. 

















@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











ABP Names 2! Points 
Common to Winning Ads 


Associated Business Publications has 
named 21 characteristics common to 
nearly all of the winning ads and cam- 
paigns in ABP’s annual business paper 
advertising competitions. 

The list of characteristics represent 
the findings of a study covering the 
preceding six annual ABP competitions. 
The characteristics: 

1. The objectives of a good business | 
paper campaign are defined. 

2. No single advertisement tries to ' 
cover too many objectives. 























3. The objectives are specific, attain- 
able, easily understood. I 
4. Headline, picture copy, typog- f 
raphy work together to produce a uni- I 
fied, easily read advertisement. y 
5. Headlines lead naturally and logi- ‘ 
cally into the copy and work with the . 
copy to convey the sales message 
quickly. : 
6. Illustrations are chosen not be- 
cause they embellish the advertisement, P 
but because they contribute to the sales , 
story. 
Closing Aug. 15, 1949 7. Illustrations are honest, convincing. t 
Publication Sept. 28, 1949 519 S.W. PARK AVE. 8. Typography is designed for easy ( 
Regular Rates Apply PORTLAND 5, OREGON ®@ reading and clean appearance. ti 
9. If possible, the copy shows a bene- a 
BONUS CIRCULATION 2,500 OVER REGULAR 10,000 DISTRIBUTION fit from the purchase of the product, fe 
such as savings in cost or labor, greater 
: operating efficiency, higher profits. i 
. . se . ie bl . 
& Sits in on ever | 10. The copy tries to help the reader 
ey y solve a problem by giving him helpful os 
aim ss a | ideas. W 
eq u | p m e nt 11. It emphasizes what the advertiser 0! 
can do for the prospect, not what the a 
| prospect can do for the advertiser. tl 
C 0 n fe ren ce 12. Good business paper copy is : 
simple and specific. : 
The copy does not hesitate to ask 
the reader to do something, such as R 
write for literature, ask for specific pro- +h 
posals, or send in an order. Ms 
14. It makes it easy for the prospect oa 
to act, by giving him the essential in- 
formation needed for action. m 
15. The copy, being sincere and m 
straightforward, does not oversell. m. 
16. It talks directly to the prospect ge 
(not down to him or up to him). co 
17. The length of the copy is deter Ev 
mined by the demands of the sales ar- 
Every month 60,000 top production and purchas- gument and not by any arbitrary idea In 
ing executives in 22,000 plants study SURPLUS of the relative merits or short or long di: 
RECORD first for their used equipment needs. copy. lic 
Why? Because for 25 years this "Bible of the 18. Color (when used) is used to con the 
Industry” has led the fight to decrease invest- tribute to the sales message and not just rm 
ee Pg an a lavelves ne to embellish the advertisement. Cc 
* 19. If the advertisement shows the 
Reach this $300 million market with SURPLUS product in use, it illustrates and de- | 
RECORD. It's the only standard size publication scribes the use in such a way to appeal be 
in the field — gives you lowest cost per listing, ‘io 0 tents outa of prospects. fac 
more and better inquiries, and the biggest re- 90. No singl ivertis . . Mi 
turn in sales. For supporting data from current 20. No single advertisement is unre - 
advertisers, write to — lated to other advertisements. WV, 
21. The advertisement, being part of a ¥ 


- ign, has a family resemblance to 
7 RP 7 iH Bb 20 N. WACKER DRIVE —a “td . 
. ie other advertisements in the campaign by 
A W } LON R CO } ) CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS = effective use of any or all of these ele- Di 
The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery ments: headline, layout, picture treat- te 
ment, typography, logotype. n 
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Julian Chase, Chilton Co. 
Vice-President, Retires 


os Climaxing 50 years of association with 


the automobile and publishing indus- » Pap _ oe — , ’ 
to sonny: ~ Lapeer st ee WITHOUT POWER EQUIPMENT to provide sales assists 
an tries, Julian Chase has retired as vice- ; : a. 
or president and director of Chilton Co., for you and your staff in the form of direct inquiries about 

Philadelphia. your product, an influence upon customer specifications and 
nt He also relinquishes his post as di- d f eas 

: -opene salesme 

he recting editor of the company’s automo- B GOOr-Opencs FOr YOUr sarcemen 
~ tive division and editor of Automotive 

Industries. 


Mr. Chase entered the automobile 
- 


, business with the United States Auto- s 
mobile Co., and later engaged in de- r 
to veloping, designing, building, racing 


and selling automobiles. After writing 
n- for various automotive publications, he 


became managing editor of The Horse- * a 
o- less Age in 1904. In 1923 he became di- 
:i- recting editor of the Chilton Class Jour- 
nal and was named vice-president of 
Chilton Co. in 1945. 
a Among the organizations in which ” 
re Mr. Chase has been active is the Nation- ay O mM > { n 4 
F al Conference of Business Paper Edi- 

i he i i 


tors, of which is a past president. 


of James R. Custer, formerly associate 
ie editor, has been named editor of Au- 
~ ; 
tomotive Industries. An editorial ex- ee : : " ; 
ecutive committee composed of the edi- Suppose you re inquiry-minded—it's a good idea—we know 
g- tors of Automatic Industries, Commer- that the 564 editorial reviews and advertising units in our 
sy ( ur r \ r Age wi r : 
y cial ar Jou nal a ud foto f re will first 4 issues have produced reader responses from more 
take over Mr. Chase’s responsibilities ‘ i 
e as directing editor. than 10 per cent of our circulation. 
™ Planning Research? Get It Not incidentally, that readership is the deepest penetration 
in Writing, Advises Estes available in any single publication in the whole field of 
er No company can expect its market re- generation, transmission and distribution equipment, iIn- 
ul search department to operate efficiently stalled service facilities and operation and maintenance 
without concisely defining its over-all cs . . 
“5 a aids.—40,000 key men whose main interest is equipment. 
er objective in writing—understood and 
1e agreed upon by top management and It’s ti . 
°f ts time to start using 
the department staff. © 
- That statement was made by Bay E. 
i 
Estes Jr., commercial research director, 


k U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, at the 


i. spring meeting of the Chemical Market Power [quipment 


Research Assn. in St. Louis. Failure to 





)- ‘ . . 7 IC 

thus define objectives. he said, has led CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC 

to misunderstanding between manage- 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 2 -5769 
ct ment and research men. 
a- P arve Oo -ssor | 

Dr. Harvey W. Huegy, professor of | DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 

marketing, Unversity of Illinois, warned Joseph Gilbert and William B. Cowlich Gordon H. Gannett, Jr., 612 N. Michigan Ave 
d management that the effectiveness of its New York Chicago 

market research may determine whether Frank J. Enright, Union Commerce Bldg Wentworth F. Green, 6605 Hollywood Blvd. 


: < - Cleveland Los Angeles 
t government or industry is to govern this 


country’s economy. 





Event for Industrial Equi t N 
ent for Industria = ang ye Oo P T IV I Ss E! r 


r Miniature copies of Vol. 








a Industrial Equipment Vews are being aus ENGINEERS GET readers to see what-when-as you want 
g distributed on the occasion of the pub- them to see. Boost ad impact with new 


layout formula: art plus eye-science. Airmail 


lice ion’s ; ‘ a firs Materials & Methods engineers i merica’ 
cation l6th birthday. /EN, first of ghey Ses CRG neerS & MmeeeE s your ad plan headaches to the studio of 


leading manufacturing plants use Topflight's 


) the “specialized product news and in- 
' ee i 99 : I . , Q2* Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tapeto 40 SH * NORTH ANIA 
ormation” publications, began in 1933. eeock elt , J 


Specs. = assembly line - follow 












9 D. Geer Heads New Business through - instruction labels, Easy to Apply. ee has _ psych dy — yo — 
e . + * . touch, the salesman’s slant. orks fast from 
: G-V Controls, East Orange, N. J., has TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. minimum notes. Does keen layouts for industry 
] heen or ganized to develop and manu- adv. mgrs. who KNOW but can't spend big dough 
facture electrical control equipment. 5 years agency creative experience. Write now 
Mr. Geer, president, was formerly vice- | 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., | LETTER GADGETS keep those letters out ADVERTISING MANAGER 
‘ h oO on . 
West Orange. N. J | ° the waste bosket d pay for them- Industrial ad man 12 yrs one concern desires change 
a 5S acs | seives oN! mes These ore attention- to growing concern with good future. Thoroughly 
. | getters whic Tarell Melt | pulli ° r ‘ experienced designing catalogs, folders, trade paper 
o H, M, Fisher Named DeVry V. P. letters or circulars when pr ec _ advertising, house organ, photography. Knows ady 
fh icher ‘ ve > Tai lamaleanier ne ele : production. Familiar with sales, engrg & mfg in 
Y H. M. Fi he r, manager, New York ne a wor etrcutor end price list Mustrat- junior exec capacity. Hard worker. Veteran 
D v.. DeVry Corp.., has been promoted 9 — » cellent references. Age 35. Full details, samples 
; : : - an Vitiet*lae photo available in confidence. Still employed 
i vice-president in charge of sales. -PIELL Box 426 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





Room 303, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 











merchandising, with offices in Chicago. 
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400% 


Ad Volume 
Increase! 


Right now over four times as much 
advertising is on contract for Trans- 
portation Supply News for 1949 as 
was carried in 1948. 








Many of America's well-known in- 
dustrial advertisers are among these 
new advertisers—using both large as 
well as small space. 


Let Transportation Supply News do 
a job for you. 45,000 monthly CCA 
coverage, with over 100,000 monthly 
readers. 


TSN is America’s only tabloid news- 
paper transportation product informa- 
tion publication. It produces worth- 
while inquiries. It has been published 
each month since September, 1945. 

Write today for complete market 
details. 


TRANSPORTATION 
SUPPLY NEWS 


418 S. Market Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Phone: 
WAbosh 2-2882 








WHAT DOES 


Ceaheto BUTING #OwEE 


MEAN? 


SALES 


from the 
Welding Field 


INDUSTRY AND 
WELDING 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
MAGAZINE 








Allis-Chalmers Experiment in Community Relations 





SEVERAL HUNDRED high school 
students from West Allis, Wis., were 
entertained by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, and the Rotary Club after 
a Spring Prom dance. Above: The 
teen-agers are met at the Allis-Chalmers 
clubhouse by uniformed doormen (Ro- 
tary members). Inside, the group had 
dinners, dancing, entertainment rival- 
ing swankiest night club. Waiters, all 
Rotarians, included bank president, doc- 
tor, corporation officials. At right: 
Guests view Maypole decoration at 
party designed to create good will. 




















Readership Cost 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] 


the red-and-black pages in this sec- 
tion of the issue was $8.30.” 
Pointing out again in his mem- 
orandum that it would take a series 
of similar studies to warrant general 
conclusions on cost based on position, 
size of space and use of color, Mr. 
Pumpian emphasizes that “copy as 
much as position determines the value 
of advertising pages,” and urges a 


perusal of the copy used in the various 
ads. 

The readership analysis is based on 
a joint effort of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
National Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
Associated Business Publications and 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers to provide a continuing study of 
business paper readership, similar to 
the continuing studies of newspaper 
readership and of other media, which 
are conducted by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. 





Cost Per Point of Rating 








Cost of 1-time Readership 
Insertion Rating 
$220 P.1 B&W 52 
$225 P. 2 R&B 22 
$120 P. 3 (4% page) 24 
$225 P. 14 R&B 23 
$220 P. 16 B&W 18 
220 P. 24 B&W 45 


$240 2nd cover R&B 32 
$220 3rd cover R&B 20 
$310 Back cover R&B 28 
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(Based on 1-time Rate) 





$ 4.23 

$10.23 (p. opp. Contents page—49%) 
$ 5.00 (Table of Contents page—49°o) 
$ 9.35 (opp. Highspots page—58°%) 
$12.23 (opp. News of Industries—90°o) 
$ 4.90 (opp. first lead story—89% 

$ 7.50 

$11.00 

$11.07 


R. O. P. B&W page $188; 4 page $100; '4 page $72; 
R&B color page $223; other color & B $259. 
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Business Papers Need One 
Audit Bureau, Says NBP 


Wasuinctron—National Business 
Publications, Inc., has declared that a 
single audit bureau for controlled and 
paid business paper circulation would 
advance the interest of advertisers 
through economies and uniformity. 

Speaking for controlled circulation 
publications, NBP directors stated they 
are “wholly in accord” with a proposal 
adopted by the directors of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association in 
February calling for a single audit, 
covering paid and unpaid portions of 
business paper circulation. 

NBP said it recognizes that note- 
worthy contributions to business paper 
advertising and publishing have been 
made by both the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations and Controlled Circulation 
Audit, but that “a single auditing or- 
ganization, concerned solely with the 
auditing of business papers and staffed 
by specialists intimately familiar with 
business paper circulations and the 
needs of advertisers employing these cir- 
culations, will be able to render a service 
of even greater value to advertisers and 
publishers.” 


7 Industrial Advertisers Win 
Awards in Annual Competition 


Seven industrial advertisers were 
among winners of awards and honorable 
mentions in the 1949 Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club ad competition. 

Outstanding campaigns and advertise- 
ments in all fields were selected from 
a record high of over 600 entries. The 
winning industrial advertisers: 

GENERAL MAGAZINES—Black and white 
campaign, institutional: Borg-Warner; 
agency, J. Walter Thompson Co 

INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MAGA 
ZINES—color campaign, institutional: Hon- 
orable mention: Deepfreeze Division, Motor 
Products Corp.; agency, LeVally, Inc 

Color campaign, product selling: Honor- 
able mention, Diamond T. Motor Car Co.; 
agency, Roche, Williams & Cleary. 

Black and white campaign, institutional: 
American Chain & Cable Co.; agency, 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn. 

Black and white campaign, product sell- 
ing: Gisholt Machine Co.: agency, Buchen 
Co 
_ DIRECT MAIL—Booklets and brochures: 
United States Gypsum Co.; submitted by 
rempo, Inc 
Z POINT OF PURCHASE—window display: 
s ( Atkins Co.; produced by Zipprodt, 
ne 


‘Aviation Operations’ Devotes 
Entire Issue to Berlin Airlift 

Aviation Operations, published by 
Conover-Mast Publications, New York, 
devoted its entire April issue to “opera- 
tion Vittles.” a special study of the 
Berlin airlift. 

The study, undertaken at the invita- 
tion of the U. S. Air Forces, covered 120 
pages of the 232-page issue. Five tech- 
nical editors traveled a total of more 
than 30,000 miles studying and observ- 
ng almost every phase of the air lift. 


Maclean-Hunter's Keenan to London 

Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Tor- 
mto, has appointed Norman F. Keenan 
is British advertising representative of 
the company’s 33 publications. 
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are the LIFEBLOOD 


of the Construction Industry! 





Contractors are almost wholly 
dependent on the publication of 
“BIDS WANTED" or news of 
construction projects so they can 
bid on the work. That is their 
source of business! 


The CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
Reports Major Bids, Reach- 
es Leading Contractors, 
Architects, etc. 


Each week CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
publishes bids wanted, contracts 
awarded, major contemplated con- 
struction projects of all kinds. One of 
those issues is CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY which is more 
voluminous, containing illustrated 
news about jobs, etc., and publishing 
ADVERTISEMENTS. This issue is the 
"NEWSpaper" for contractors, en- 
gineers, architects, and public officials 
concerned with local construction. 
It is their desk-companion, wel- 
comed with eager readership. 


77 major advertising agencies placed 105 ad- 


Significant vertising schedules in CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY in 1948. That's recognition and proof of pulling power of 


this 


great "localized" publication in this HUGE construction market. 


May we send you a copy of our journal and circulation data? 





CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Eastern Missouri, |_| a 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, (| 



















Mississippi and Louisiana 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Proven re- 
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co.) Se te oe WHAT’S GOING ON? 
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busi- ven business 
good will builder 25) f' 

ea é —* 4 gy @ Manufacturers and their advertising 
‘ MESSENGER agencies are using this inexpensive 
PUBLISHING HOUSE clipping service for collecting editorial 
he a ee publicity, for making research and 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de 





veloping sales prospects on certain 








types of products and services. 


New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
FOR Clippings” tells the whole story 
Advertising, Sales 
ond Editorial Use BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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GET YOUR SHARE 


of this Annual 


INDUSTRIAL PAINT 
BUSINESS 


Steel mill maintenance men, responsi- 
ble for purchasing huge quantities of 
industrial paints annually, are regular 
readers of the Iron & Steel Engineer. 
A program of advertising in this pub- 
lication will assure you of your share 
of this profitable paint business. 





1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 


MAGAZINE 
* 














First on every count... 


PLASTICS 
WORLD 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION—with 
over 27,000 circulation Plastics 
World gives fullest coverage in the 
field . . . takes your sales messages 
to everyone you want to reach... 
in the plastics industry ... among 
industrial users of plastics. 


FIRST IN LOW COST— in Plastics 
World you reach your market at 
the lowest cost per reader. What's 
more, your advertisements always 
have “preferred position” in PW 

. directly alongside the eagerly- 
read news columns. 


FIRST IN SALES LEADS—Plastics 
World brings an average of 6000 
sales leads per month. Sales de.- 
veloped from these inquiries range 
from chemicals, machines and 
equipment to every sort of molded 
and fabricated product. 


Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cleveland « Chicago « Los Angeles 





Says Value of Readership 
Results Up to Salesmen 


New Yorxk—Salesmen will have to 
take the initiative and prove the value 
of readership surveys as sales tools, 
members of the Dotted Line Club were 
told at their last meeting of the season 
at the Advertising Club of New York. 

A three-star panel on the readership 
survey made of the Oct. 15 issue of 
Automotive Industries by the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation (IM, April, 
1949) was conducted by J. F. Apsey, 
Jr., advertising manager, Black & Deck- 
er Mig. Co., Towson, Md.; E. Scott Pat- 
tison, vice-president, G. M. Basford Co., 
New York, and William K. Beard, Jr., 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, chairman and mem- 
bers respectively of the administrative 
committee in charge of the study. 

Mr. Apsey read several letters from 
industrial advertisers emphasizing the 
need for a continuing series of studies 
of similar nature to determine factually 
the nature and extent of readership of 
the business press, not only in the in- 
dustrial field but also among merchan- 
dising, professional and institutional pa- 
pers. 

Reactions to the study among adver- 
tising agencies, Mr. Pattison said, in- 
dicated that of 37 specific companies 
queried, only eight were indifferent. Six- 
teen were mildly interested and wanted 
to know more details, and 13 considered 
the study a major contribution to adver- 
tising research. 

It is up to the salesmen, Mr. Pattison 
said, to take the initiative to prove that 
this study applies to other fields and 
other papers. Announcing that his firm 
is preparing a bulletin to tell its ac- 
count executives how to use the study 
horizontally, he said that he had thought 
of entitling it “Bozooka for Unbe- 
lievers.” 

Mr. Beard pointed out that $15,000 
has been earmarked by Associated Busi- 
ness Publications for continuing re- 
search, but that the money will not be 
spent until the current study has demon- 
strated its value. The issue, he said, is on 
the firing line and it is up to publishers 
and advertisers to prove that the type of 
research undertaken is what is needed 
and wanted as a selling tool. 


Form New Catalog Association 
to Improve Copy and Distribution 
Hor Sprincs, Va.—The Pre-Filed 


Catalog Association has been organized 
for the purpose of improving standards 
of catalog distribution and carrying on 
research on catalog copy and related 
subjects. 

Howard Thompson, Sweets Catalog 
Service, was elected president, and H 
Burton Lowe. Chemical Catalog, secre 
tary. Ray Dudley, Gulf Publishing Co. 
and C. L. Williams, Sweets, will serve 
as an advisory committee. 

Five publishing companies are charte: 
members of the association, and other: 
eligible to membership will be invited 
to join. 
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D NEW Data 





The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number of 
Industrial Marketing went to press: 


American Glass Review 


New rates, effective July 1: 


Times 1Page % Page 1% Page 
l $127 $75 $52 
6 105 60 37 
12 75 52 33 
Colors: $50 extra. 


Chemical Processing Preview 


New rates, effective Aug. 1: 


l $504 
6 440 
12 424 


Colors: Standard red, green, yellow, 
blue, orange, $85 extra per page. 


Journal American Water 
Works Association 


New rates, effective next Jan. 1: 


limes l Page 4 Page 14 Page 
l $120 $75 $49 
6 83 53 33.50 
12 75 16.50 30 


Colors: Standard red, $57.50 extra per 
page; other colors, 67.50 extra per page. 


Motor Age 
New rates, now effective: 

Times 1 Page 14 Page 1, Page 
] $500 $275 $141 
6 450 250 129 

12 100 225 117 


Engineering Journal 


New rates, now effective: 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 1% Page 
l $185 $120 $ 75 
6 150 95 60 

12 120 75 48 


Industrial Distribution 


New cover rates. now effective: 


2nd SO BS ancetaneede vdecee wea 
PM 0. cconnas cane cnacne ¢ 325 
i a ee eee 425 


Canadian Refrigeration Journal 


A new rate card has been issued, ef- 
lecting this immediate change: 


Times 14, Page 
l $33 
6 25 
12 21.75 


Petroleum Equipment 


New cover rates, now effective: 


Ist cover . $450 
2nd cover Sec ceseesecceeseeeee 325 
aT COVEF accccccccccecesesese 300 
tt coverT eeeee eeeceese 350 
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You can Reach the Blue-Chips of 
this Whopping Industry through the 
advertising pages of MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY. It's the best BUY in 
this field. 


CIRCULATION consists of Milk 
Plant Owners, Executives and Key 
men... the BUYING POWER... 
over the years, men of this calibre 
have received and read MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY and profited 
by it. High percentage of subscrip- 








GOAL 


120 BILLION 


fj POUNDS OF MILK 


IN 1949 


THIS $7 BILLION INDUSTRY 
IS NOT TO BE OVERLOOKED 


tion renewals—a criterion of its 


READERSHIP. 


ATTRACTIVE, Easy-to-read news 
pages enhance interest in the ad- 
vertising pages — hence, MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY is the MOST 
Read and MOST Quoted journal 
in this field. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY has 
served this Industry successfully for 
the past 38 years and has been a 
member of the ABC for over 19 


years. 


A. B. C. Audited Since 1929 


Milk Plant Monthly 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 


Maret Data 
Book Numeer 
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and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 
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SAFETY 
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EMPLOYEE WELFARE 
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oleielti 7 vale). 7.15 


HAZARDS 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


AN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO 
MAGAZINE 














Quahaugs... 
and Quarries 


UAHAUG is the name applied to 

a luscious and plentiful bivalve 
of the New England coastal waters. 
It's pronounced “ko-hawg™ or “kwo 
hahg™. Granite and marble quarries 
are also important industries in this 
region, and crushed stone quarry work 
and gravel pits are very important 
adjuncts to the New England construc 
tion industry. They are large users of 
equipment and machinery . They 


read New England Construction regu- 


New England 
CONSTRUCTION 


755 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


larly 
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ADVERTISING COPY 

(By George Burton Hotchkiss. Pub- 
lished 1924, revised 1936, 1949, by Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 457 pages. 
Price: $4.50.) 


All dressed up in its third edition, 
Advertising Copy presents a complete 
round-up of fundamentals of copy- 
writing in a sound, logical and illustra- 
tive manner. As a standard source book, 
this volume has been available for al- 
most 25 years and has been revised to 
take advantage of recent improvements 
in the graphic arts, as well as scien- 
tific knowledge gained by copy-testing. 

About two-thirds of the text treats on 
nature and purpose of copy, methods of 
writing, appeals, construction, style, dic- 
tion, choice of words and sentence struc- 
ture, with the remainder going into 
greater detail on specific copy slants. 

In his chapter on vocational adver- 
tising, which gives a thorough study of 
business publications, classifications, 
fields and type of readership, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss says: 

“Moreover, they | the readers| usually 
read a vocational publication in their 
own office when they are in a business 
mood. They are not seeking entertain- 
ment; what they want is practical in- 
formation that will help them to do their 
work more efficiently and profitably.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss’ point that the ‘human’ 
approach must be used in business pa- 
per ads to avoid dull, dry material will 
find manv supporters. 

(Advertisements from 25 years ago to 
the present time are used to illustrate 
the book. and a complete section is de- 
voted to problems and exercises in 
writing copy for many different fields. 


MCI 


LEGEND OF A LADY 


(By Robert Hardy Andrews. Pub- 
lished 1949 by Cou ard VcCann. Neu 


Y ork. Price $3. 


In this book, the advertising agency 
business is a combination of office in- 
trigue, soap opera origination and un- 
pleasant people. The partners of Frank- 
lin-Hosmer-Denby are thoroughly dis- 
agreeable, and to no one more than each 
other. 

Carter Franklin was the presiding 
genius of the agency who never talked 
to clients if he could help it, never took 
a drink, discussed golf or sent a pros- 
pect a case of Scotch. His employes 
werent permitted to smoke in his pres- 
ence, and he spent most of his time in 
the office reading books. 

His partners, Hosmer and Denby, were 
practical extroverts, heavy drinkers who 
relied on Franklin to furnish selling 


Books 


ideas. That Franklin was contemptuous 
of the agency business bothered them, 
but they screened him from clients, and 
in the early ‘30s the agency was flourish- 
ing. 

When Rita Martin walked into the 
agency, she first became Franklin's 
secretary, then his assistant. She created 
soap opera story lines, and so com- 
pletely absorbed Franklin’s thinking 
that the memoranda issued by her for 
him were undistinguishable from his 
own. She hired a fabulous word-machine 
in Tay Crofton, who baited out serials 
in a twinkling. 

Later, after Franklin’s invalid wife 
had committed suicide, Rita married 
Franklin and was in the process of set- 
ting up a package outfit called Produc- 
tion Associates. By this time he and she 
were supervising a new New York office 
for the agency, and she was at work dis- 
solving the partnership with Hosmer 
and Denby. It seemed wholly likely she 
and Franklin “would be the first million- 
aires to emerge from the savage meles 
they called radio.” 

As is customary in soap opera, Rita 
arrived at an unhappy ending. But the 
ending is no unhappier than the reader 
who has waded through the book. 

The author is Robert Hardy Andrews, 
the celebrated fiction mill from Chica- 
go. Mr. Andrews ought to know the sub- 
ject; he wrote reams of soap opera dia- 
log in the days when the Hummerts were 
building their suds drama empire. 

He says carefully in a foreword that 
“according to Victor Hugo, history has 
his truth; and so has legend hers. How- 
ever that may be, this book and its inci- 
dents and people are all fiction from be- 
ginning to end.” 

Mr. Andrews wrote newspaper serials 
before he became a soap opera word 
wizard, and much of the style in 
“Legend of a Lady” is reminiscent of 
newsprint novels. The characters are 
sketched in rapidly, and have all the 
dimensions of cardboard cutouts. 


World Ports Advances Amundsen 


Trafic Service Corp., Washington 
has appointed Paul A. Amundsen editor 
and publisher of World Ports. Mi 
Amundsen has been editor of VW orl: 
Ports since 1944, 


Ortgies & Dillon Appointed 


Ortgies & Dillon, New York. has been 
named eastern representative for Sout/- 
ern Garment Manufacturer, Southern 
Machinery & Metals and Southern Pulp 
& Paper Manufacturer by Ernest H. 
Abernethy Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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How to Advertise 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 39} 


for gum comes only at the end of a 
description of some work-saving tool 
or idea (like the “commercial” at the 
end of a radio program). 

It is my firm belief that helpful 
advertising, by creating good will, 
stands a better chance of making 
sales than a lot of the advertising that 
talks altogether about the virtues of 
the product. 

d. State your policy. 

Comment. Particularly in advertis- 
ing to distributors and dealers, it is 
wise to enlist their good will by af- 
firming your intention to treat them 
fairly. Union Twist Drill Co., under 
the heading “Let’s See How the Dis- 
tributor Fits into Union’s Picture,” 
publishes its “distributor policy” 
which acknowledges “the economic 
value of the services provided by in- 
dustrial distributors” and details its 
practice regarding the reference of in- 
quiries to the distributors, allocations 
of territories, direct sales, etc. 

e. Sponsor awards or contests. 

Comment. Contests are dangerous 
as well as a nuisance, because the ill 
will they spread among losers and the 
disagreement they cause among ob- 
servers usually amount to more than 
the good will among the winners. 
Awards are a different matter—I’ve 
often wondered why the opportunity 
to gain both prestige and good will 
through the donation of some sort of 
an “Oscar” for outstanding accom- 
plishment is completely overlooked 
by business paper advertisers, except 
occasionally in the building industry 
where somebody now and then sets 
up an award for architectural design 
involving the sponsor’s product. 

f. Create a favorable personality. 

Comment. Prime example of this is 
the case illustrated by American Mu- 
tual’s “Mr. Friendly,” a character per- 
sonifying the company, who is shown 
rendering, in an amazingly cheerful 
manner, all the services you'd want 
your liability insurance company to 
provide. See Fig. 2. 


“Characters” at Work 


There are a number of other “trade 
characters” working with more or less 
success to humanize the companies 
they represent. Some personify, and 
are constructed out of. the product 

\cme Steel Co.’s “Doc” Steelstrap) , 
others are built around the trademark 

\llegheny Ludlum’s animated star 
trademark), still others are just freak 


conceptions with no particular signifi- 


cance. Few of them serve as anything 
more than identification. 
Personality can also be put across 
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SWENSON-WYMAN 

PULP waante 
of paid circulation of THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY and 
PAPER WORLD goes direct 
to companies, officials, 
managers, superintendents, 
engineers, chemists, fore- 
men and skilled operators 
—comprising the highest con- 
centrated magazine circulation to 
the Pulp and Paper Manufacturing 
Industry. 


Gives Them All The 4, 
Essential News . . . sll 


Men who make or control buying deci- 
sions rely on the oldest A.B.C. Monthly 
serving the industry for news of the latest 
engineering and equipment developments. 
The PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER 
WORLD gives them exclusive and out- 
standing educational articles by authori- 
ties. It leads in editorial matter because 
it is edited by specialists who have spent 





a life time in the industry. 


MAY CIRCULATION 7912... NET PAID 


Advertisers get a combination of QUALITY and QUANTITY circulation. They reach 
top bracket executives and penetrate right down the line. That's the kind of circulation 
that makes advertising PAY OUT! The FRITZ organization knows this market whose 
annual purchases run close to $4 Billion. It offers advertisers this knowledge without 
obligation. It is always ready to help you reach the right men. Phone or Write . . 


a representative will call. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL 


Since 1919, 
@ service organiza- 
tion to pulp and 
paper making. 

















FOR DETAILED 
Hy aaa DATA 


LOOK FOR 
THIS EMBLEM 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters,in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 


“ 


{INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 


industrial 
MARKET DATA 
Book NUMBER 
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Wood 


You believe it? 


This is the title of a regular column in 
WOOD PRODUCTS. It is widely 
quoted and receives numerous volun. 
tary contributions. Proof of editorial 
interest! 


The Journal That Carries 
WEIGHT! 


WOOD PRODUCTS reaches the execu- 
tives. Its circulation starts at the top 
and percolates down! This book, their 
spokesman, is a crusader for the indus- 
try! Our editorials are influential. 
Proof of prestige! 





Send for imposing 
list of subscribers 
AND ADVERTISERS 


If it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


lee 


Phone: WAbash 2-1000 















| 431 S$. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 





20. 000 


Telephone 


Exchanges 
presenta 
Profitable 
Market 


for MANY items! 


Write for “A Study of 
Telephone Company 
Activities and Effect 
on 1949 Purchases of 
Equipment, Materials 
and Supplies”... (Free) 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporaticen 


7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 26, Ill. 
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by technique, but that is a subject for 
a later chapter. 

Situation 11B2. Prospect has no ap- 
preciation of your social conscious- 
ness, and you're in the type of busi- 
ness where you might be suspected of 
having none. 

a. Give evidence justifying your 
economic existence. 

Comment. On the air and in the 
magazines, the electric light and power 
companies point out that electricity 
‘osts are comparatively very low and 
that the companies themselves, unlike 
government-owned power projects, 
are owned by many individuals 
(3,000,000 directly, 72,000,000 indi- 
rectly) and, furthermore, pay taxes. 

The Licensed Beverage Industries, 
Inc., states that “out of every dollar 
paid for legal liquor, 57 cents comes 
back in the form of taxes. This re- 
turns lightens everyone’s tax burden.” 
Copy goes on to remind the reader 
of the loss to be sustained should a 
return of prohibition cause the mil- 
lions of dollars spent on drinking to 
be funneled into the hands of boot- 
leggers. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads invites itself some good will by 
asking the reader (who is presumed 
to regard freight rates as too high) 
to imagine how he would get along 
without the railroads. See Fig. 2. 

Those are all “association” cam- 
paigns. A case of a single company 
explaining how it fits into the national 
economy is that of Shell Oil Co. Its 
ads show how Shell purchases provide 
income for suppliers, “growth .. .for 
jobs . . . for salaries. And salaries 
in turn go for homes, food, school- 
ing.” Also, how its own operations 
are responsible for “1,152 different 
kinds of jobs.” 

b. Remove misconceptions which 
put you or your industry in disfavor. 

Comment. If yours is the type of 
firm susceptible to attack on the 
grounds of not operating in the public 
interest by making too much money 
or mistreating the help, you can use 
advertising to correct the picture. 

The Bituminous Coal Institute pre- 
sents a view of a quite attractive 
kitchen (“Yes, this is a coal miner’s 
kitchen”) and states that “about two- 
thirds of the nation’s bituminous coal 
miners either own their own homes or 
rent them from private landlords.” 
The fact that “Today the coal indus- 
try pays its men higher average wages 
than are paid by any other major in- 
dustry” not only softens the Teddy 
Roosevelt concept of a coal baron, 
but also helps to explain the high cost 
of the fuel. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has a campaign attacking 
the popular misconception of the huge 


profits made by industry. Telling 
about a mythical “Ed Taintor” who 
“does his own thinking and has pretty 
definite ideas on a lot of subjects— 
government, politics, foreign policy, 
business” and who says about busi- 
ness, “Could be that profits are too 
high these days!”’, the NAM ad count- 
ers with: 

Smart as he is, Ed’s missing the 
nail on that one. For as it happens, 
government figures show that indus- 
try actually averages less than half 
what Ed—and perhaps you, too— 
believe would be a fair profit. 


Argues with Third Person 


(Incidentally, note three things 
about that copy. It argues with a 
third person, not the reader. The 
protagonist is pictured as an ordi- 
nary, honest, intelligent, independent 
American. The language is informal 
and colloquial. ) 

c. Support philosophies that busi- 
ness men approve of. 

Comment. Most famous campaigns 
of this type are the previously-men- 
tioned one by Warner & Swasey on 
free enterprise, which addresses itself 
to labor but lets management read 
over labor’s shoulder, and Union Oil 
Co.’s series “dedicated to a discussion 
of how and why American business 
functions”. 

Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land, runs ads on such topic as the 
harmful psychology of “alarmism” in 
business . . . Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., Chicago, reviews the oppor- 
tunities for the individual under free 
enterprise . . . Oil Industry Informa- 
tion Committee imagines the words 
of a dynamiter whose job it is to help 
locate oil: 

I guess Americans are funny that 
way. We all get a kick out of 
moving ahead. We get a thrill out 
of trying to get the jump on each 
other. Get a lot of Americans all 
looking for oil—and you get oil! 
Actually there are thousands of 
companies just in my branch of the 
business alone. 

Same thing happens in other 
branches of the business, too— 
all trying to do it better than the 
next fellow. That's okay with all 
of us. We picked this business our- 
selves—nobody said “hey, you, do 
this”—like happens in some coun- 
tries. 

We're just starting, too. You'll 
be getting more and more oil 
tomorrow—just like there’s more 
today than ever before. And they'll 
be better products, too. 

And in Royal Metal Co.’s series, 
the space is turned over to a guest 
editorialist who may declaim to his 
heart’s content in his political or eco- 
nomic convictions. 

d. Tie in with public services. 
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Comment. Experience of wartime 
advertisers who supported various 
“drives” proved the success of this 
method of getting the good will of 
the market. An unde rstandably self- 
ish motive may be suspected of Aetna 
Insurance Group’s ads on forest fire 
prevention, but the Advertising Coun- 
cil will be happy to tell you of other 
companies whose support of public 
service programs resulted to private 
as well as public gain. 


Situation 11B3. Prospect is indiffer- 
ent to your sales arguments but might 
be susceptible to your flattery. 

a. Compliment his country, state or 
city. 

Comment. This can be the weakest 
form of advertising I can think of, 
because the motive is so transparent, 
yet it can also be done with good 
taste and good effect in combination 
with some other form of strategy. 
The Bank of America’s campaign on 
“1/10 of the Nation’s Market 
That’s California!” is addressed to 
the rest of the country, but you can 
be sure that it makes a good impres- 
sion in the home state. 


Pats ’em on the Back 


b. Compliment his industry. 

Comment. This is often the purpose 
back of many advertising campaigns 
which are ostensib ly designed to illus- 
trate the advertiser’s connection with 
an industry. Thus White Motor Co.. 
Cleveland, pats the back of the road- 
building industry (“an ancient art 
and modern public service”) which 
uses its trucks. See Fig. 3. 

c. Compliment him. 

Comment. And why not? He'll ap- 
preciate the plug, and you'll get the 
reputation, with others, of having 
good judgment and good manners. 

Lindsay Corp., Melrose Park, IIl., 
boosts the stock of truck body manu- 
facturers who use its Lindsay Struc- 
ture by featuring them by name in its 
advertising to their customers. 

Durez Plastic promotes the cause of 
the custom molder (its customer) in 
a series directed to fabricators. Case 
studies relate how manufacturers 
benefited from the “custom molder’s 
know-how”, as well as from the use 
of Durez. 

And Republic Rubber recommends 
to its readers the wisdom of doing 
business with distributors . . . which. 
makes the distributors 
happy. 


[This installment completes Mr. 
Sawyer’s discussion of strategy geared 
'o the product and to the company. 
\ext month Mr. Sawyer offers strate- 
ky related to the prospect himself.] 
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INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
BLANKETS THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET! 


Metal Working and Machinery .. 20,003 PO GE: vcswewccseceesen 3,109 
Chemical and Processing ....... 4,055 Government Bureaus .......... 2,405 
Products of Petroleum and Coal .. 2,235 I ison io 5S 6a hk 00s 1,231 
Electrical Manufacturing ....... 2,814 I a ee 1,566 
Automotive and Aviation 2,053 Building and Institutions ........ 1,848 
ag s ; “- eet ae ’ ma VORGSSD « cccccccccccevececsecs 149 
ining an OI. concave encen . 
meng Clay, Glass te Cement .. 2,248 Paper Pe oe eS 2,396 
Rumber end Weed Products _ 2,986 DE >: cs een nee ap eelen-e we 600 
Textile and Fibre Products ...... 5,938 Rubber ..... 2... eeeeeeeeeeenes 639 
TOGO, 6 k.kdbs cts ckeeice 19,317 Plastics ....ccceccesccccccvess 162 
Food and Kindred Products 6,716 TE. we coccciccorecess 6,350 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Dates Goatralind GiGeBeO 0.0 cc ccvecccwescccccccaccccesecsccedoonsecos 90,605 
New England ............++++5 7,127 West North Central ........... 7,318 
Cs «ED. cca cvvedsscese 21,461 West Seuth Central ........... 4,626 
See GG. cddccdoecssacvecs 10,163 CC ee 2,381 
East North Central ........... 25,149 PE DE gtd cecaneaensoave 7,779 
East South Central ............ 3,967 Misc. and Foreign .............. 634 


Compere_ rates 
and circulations 
of industrial 
publications — 
see how clearly 
INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE 
earns your pref- 
erence. They will 
prove you can 
cover all Indus- 
try at one low 
cost. 
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MIRACLE DRUGS 
CANNOT CURE 


THIS SICKNESS 


We only wish there were a mirac 
ulous drug to stop a man from 
worrying 

Hundreds of thousands would 
buy it, because constant worry 
over money literally makes suf- 
ferers sick! 

It’s a sickness, however, that 
miracle drugs cannot cure. 

Yet .. . something ’way short 
of a miracle can! 

That's saving! Saving money ... 
the surest, wisest way. With 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 

All you do—if you're on a pay- 
roll—is join your company’s 
Payroll Savings Plan. Or, if 
you're in business or a profession, 
enroll in the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your local bank. 


You'll be pleased to see those 
savings grow. Ten years from 
now, when your Bonds reach 
maturity, you'll get back $40 for 


every $30 you invested! 
Is it peace of mind you want? 


Start buying Bonds today! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
is SURE SAVING-=— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
138 


Employe, Public Relations 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 88] 


sonalized bulletin for employes of 
Lennox Furnace Co. The idea was 
hatched by alert Fred Hauck, indus- 
trial relations manager. 

Based probably on the premise that 
an outsider sees things with a dif- 
ferent eye, the monthly bulletins 
(called “Ben Hayes Looks at Len- 
nox’) are divided into four parts; 
each week a page of Mr. Hayes’ high- 
ly readable comment goes on the bul- 
letin boards in the plant. At the end of 
each month, Mr. Hauck arranges to 
have the four releases reproduced in a 
four-page mailing piece for the home. 
Early reactions indicated that the mail- 
er was extremely well received. When 
the first release was mailed to em- 
ployes’ homes, Lennox’s general man- 
ager, Gordon Rieley, sent along a 
friendly, informal note telling the 
readers that the mailer would come to 
them regularly, “with the hope that 
you will enjoy them as much as we do 
here at Lennox.” 

Mr. Hayes does not babble about 
free enterprise. He merely sells it by 
describing what he sees, the people at 
Lennox he meets, the interesting 
things they tell him. 

The Hayes letters are one of the 
links in the company’s growing com- 
munications chain. Earlier Mr. Hauck 
revitalized his plant bulletin boards, 
and has built a strong contact at the 
plant level between the company and 
its personnel. The keynote in the 
Hauck bulletin boards is simplicity. 
Like many other people on the firing 
line of industrial relations, he knows 
that the over-emphasis on the glories 
of free enterprise hasn't paid off. 
When a message is to go to a man in 
a plant, it is put in a way he will 
understand and appreciate. (One bul- 
letin board service, now in the making, 
should give management a pleasant 
jolt, for it is the type of thing that 
talks to all men and women in all 
plants in terms of plain horse sense). 


IN THE WIND 





Let There Be Light 


Managements often busy themselves 
at the end of the year with the prep- 
aration of a report to employes. It 
deals with the heavy _ statistics, 
leavened as much as possible for lay 
consumption. The invariable “lead” 
for such a report is that the company 
is not buildings, or capital or some- 
thing else inanimate—it is people. 

Such an unalterable fact is ex- 
pressed by the publication of Taylor 


Instrument Companies, Rechester, but 
with noteworthy additions. Instead of 
reciting only the statistics, “The Tay- 
lor Meteor” digs into the personnel 
reports and in a smashing double 
spread, summarizes the year with such 
information as the number of people 
employed at the start of the year, the 
number leaving during the year, the 
number hired, the number employed 
at the end of the year; the turnover, 
the transfers. It lists the manpower 
loans and the number who took ex- 
tension courses. 


The publication goes further: It 
lists boldly the reasons employes gave 
for leaving: To stay at home, leaving 
the city, to go to school, military 
service, marriage, retirement, dissatis- 
fied with work or with wages, to take 
another job, “fired,” not up to stand- 
ard, lack of work, absenteeism, death 
and temporary hire. 

The employe reader finds he’s 
getting the score, and not in weasel 
words, either. The feature adds up to 
a great big plus for the company, 
which energetically uses its noodle to 
tell people something they want to 
know. (Ref.: Bill Corwin, editor, Tay- 
lor Instrument Companies, 95 Ames 


St.. Rochester 1, N. Y.) 


Stunt for an External 


IM readers are probably more fa- 
miliar with the external than with the 
internal type of company publica- 
tion. A device used by the “Westing- 
house Engineer” probably has a lot 
to do with moving it efficiently 
through the companies where it is re- 
ceived. The device is a simple tab, 
pasted on the inside front cover. On 
the reverse side, printed upside down, 
is a route slip. Simply by folding the 
slip upward and around the top of 
the front cover, the routing form ap- 
pears on the front cover and the pub- 
lication is ready to start its rounds. 
(Rej.: Charles A. Scarlott, Westing- 
house Engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa.) 


Plain Talk 


Strip the pomposity out of em- 
ploye publications, and already you've 
started to go somewhere. With many 
managements the weighty or delicate 
subject matter is inclined to frighten 
their authors into cold language. Few 
people read the stuff, and the tone in 
which it is written chills those who do. 

Time study is probably as formida- 
ble a topic to treat at Coleman Co. as 
it is anywhere else. But in its monthly 
Spot-Lite the burdensome topic of 
time study is given a fine send-off 
with the title, “Who Called That So- 
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and-So a Piccolo Player?” Instead of 
dealing with the topic in stuffy, aca- 
demic language, the writer tears into 
the theme jauntily, even slangily. It’s 
formidable, the writer must have fig- 
ured, if you want to make it so 
(Sample of candor: “And the com- 
panies who hired men on this basis 
were getting gyped, too, for the feet- 
draggers had to be figured into the 
selling price of the company’s prod- 
ucts.” ) 

If the techniques of free enterprise 
sound stuffy, it’s because so many 
people work so hard making them 
that way. Coleman’s brisk and agres- 
sive woman editor, Catherine Cole, has 
a far better way of her own. (The 
Coleman Co. is in Wichita, Kas.) 


A Fable 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 97 | 


up with around here.” 

“Yes. those loafers.” roared the 
president. 

x and feather-bedders... and 
dirty communists!” echoed the rest. 

Mort began to feel better and bet- 
ter. He could see that, for the mo- 
ment, the president approved of him. 
Mort was showing how to deal with 
a strike. He was solving all the com- 
pany’s problems. There was nothing 
to worry about now. 


* * 7 


The office-boy who had had the 
temerity before to ask them “Why?” 
walked out the door and down the 
street. As he passed the union’s head- 
quarters a few blocks away he heard 
shouts emitting from a meeting in- 
side... “Reactionaries!” “Wall 
Streeters!” “Profiteers!” and “We'll 
spread our story all over the front 
page of the union paper!” 

The office-boy at one time had 
planned on becoming a space-sales- 
man when he grew up. But, now, dis- 
illusioned and confused at such a 
tender age, he spends his time alter- 
nately spitting at pickets and letting 
the air out of tires on Cadillacs. 


Name 3 McGraw-Hill Directors 


Three executives of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, all with the com- 
pany more than 20 years, have been 
named directors. They are Nelson Bond, 
vice-president and advertising director: 
Hugh J. Kelly, senior vice-president, 

usiness manager and director of Me- 
(,raw-Hill Book Co., and James E. 


Slackburn, vice-president in charge of 


circulation. 


Liquid Carbonic Appoints Esop 
Joseph J. Esop has been appointed 

sales manager of the Medical Gas Div., 

liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago. 








Here’s the only publication serving 
over 22,000 Electrical Contractors 


The Electrical part of the huge $18 Billion Building Market 
is the business of the Electrical Contractors. 75% of this 
market is in cities, towns and villages of less than 25,000 
population. 

They buy, specify, install and control the use of your 
products. 

The Electrical Contractor is one of today’s most under- 
rated, undersold markets a market that demands the 
greatest advertising power you can concentrate to get a 
substantial share of it. 

To get more sales in 1949—Sell the Electrical contractor— 


Sell him through his own publication 


CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


@ Advertising Units—1/9th, 2/9th and 4/9th 


(7” x 10”) pages. 


@ Advertising Rates 





$100.00 per 1/9th page on an 
annual basis. 
® Color Second color, Red $125.00 per 


insertion, $175.00 on a spread. 


Closing Date for July — June 25th. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Published by Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 
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60 East 42nd Street ° New York 17, N. Y. 
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Chicago 1, Ill. Cleveland 15, Ohio W. Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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These Burgess-Manning 
advertisements are part of 
@ campaign to acquaint 
Diesel engine users with 
the Burgess-Manning 
method of suppressing 
exhaust noises. 

Have you a problem 





of product or prestige 
promotion? Our staff 
offers you the benefit 


of twenty-seven years of 
marketing experience. 


W. W. Fischer 
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Industrial 


editors open distributors’ doors for you 
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2 The editorial staff of InpustRIAL DistrRisUTION is a coordinated 
. fast-moving team. 
9 Each editor spends more than one-third of his time “in the field” 
; contacting industrial supply houses. He is known and welcomed 
9 by distributors throughout the country — generally on a first name basis. 
3 His fingers are constantly on the pulse beat 
4 of the industrial supply industry. 
7 He regularly contacts key management men and salesmen in 
i industrial supply houses and is familiar with their problems. 
5 He can offer helpful suggestions 
on tried and proven distribution methods and procedures. 
. or 2. Caen Through this practical, down-to-earth service, 
3 on aa the editorial department of INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
J has earned a devoted following 
4 INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION among industrial distributors and their salesmen. 
3 FORMERLY MIL SUPRPLETE 
, PR This on-the-spot experience is reflected in the editorial content 
9 of every issue of INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, too. 
4 It is the basis for its continued readership and 
5 extremely high renewal percentage. More and more key men 





in the industrial supply field 
are reading INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION for 
a thorough coverage of distributor activities. 


This means two things to the manufacturer 

selling through the industrial distributor. 

First, the editorial staff sets the stage for 

active readership of his sales message to distributors. 
They arouse and hold the distributors’ interest. 


Secondly, this well-informed editorial staff stands ready to assist you 


: in your own distribution blems. 
1. A. WERTIS 4 ines 
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, asso — Call on them to help you at any time. 
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MILL & FACTORY'S “Buy Tested” 
Circulation Assures More 


Complete Coverage of Worthwhile Plants 











Here you see industrial America. The locations and concentra- 
tions of dots show the true relative market importance of the 
states and industrial areas. These dots are industrial distributors. 


Just as industrial marketers concentrate their selling efforts, so 
How is this 


also does Mill & Factory concentrate its circulation. 





Let us examine & 























Here’s the key to M & F's 
Unique Circulation 


THE LOCAL INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR. Throughout 
the country 137 of these firms make Mill & Factory 
part of their own selling programs. They subscribe 
to M & F for key executives... their customers and 
prospects ...in worthwhile plants in their trading 
areas. More than 1525 outside salesmen, employed 
by these distributors, build and maintain M & F's 
subscription lists and pay for every copy. How is 
this job done? 





accomplished? 
IX" passes up unimportant plants... 
| ¥ : 


i> He knows where 
the big orders grow 











This salesman knows his area in- 
side out. Because he is constantly 
calling on all of the plants in his 
area, he knows which ones are sub- 
stantial enough to repay sales and 
advertising effort... knows when 
plants are opening or growing. He 
does not rely on guesswork. His 
knowledge is based on constant 
personal contact. 




















# YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


The famous Mill & Factory Census Re- 
ports on Industry and the handy Market 
and Media File are available free to in- 
dustrial advertising and sales executives. 
Write Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 205 
E, 42nd St., New York 17 No. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11; Leader Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14; 5478 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
36; Liberty Bank Building, Dallas 1. 


EVERY READER IS HAND PICKED 
-» EVERY COPY PAID FOR L 
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He knows who influences buying 


He is personally acquainted with executives in each 
plant who actually buy or specify needed equip- 
ment. He is not deceived by meaningless titles and 
functions. He knows the man to sell. He uses this 
knowledge in selecting the executives who receive 
Mill & Factory. Result: —A “BUY-TESTED” cir- 


culation covering the entire U. S. industrial market! 
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